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ity Merchandise, embrac- 
ing everything for wear 32 
complete house-furnishing 


If you cannot come to the store, write us. Wecan surely meet 
any requirement in good merchandise. There is absolutely no risk 
in ordering from The Denver, as no sale is completed until you 
are satisfied with quality, style, and price. 


$2,500,000 worth of Qual- 
| 


SRE FRODUCER 


Building of the Denver Dry Goods Company— 
THE GREAT STORE OF THE WEST 


Surprising but true: The Denver has the LONGEST 
DIRECT STORE AISLE IN AMERICA—400 feet. 


Stockmen 'Stockmen’s Supplies 


Quick Service and Guaranteed Prices on Saddles, Bridles, Spurs, Justin’s Riding Boots, Stetson 
Hats, Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, and everything else in the list. 


= Denver Pry GOOSEO 





Send for our 


Stockmen’s Catalogue 














ARIZONA-BRED 


Hereford Steers 
and Heiters 


WE SHALL HAVE FOR SALE 
FOR EARLY JUNE DELIVERY— 
S00 GOOD GRADED 
Hereford Steers 
(600 yearlings, 250 two-year-olds, 50 three-year-olds) 
From Arizona Range Cows and Registered Bulls 
























FOR EITHER SPRING OR FALL DELIVERY— 


500 Heifers 


THREE LINKS CATTLECO. 
DIAMOND TWO CATTLE Co. 


KIRKLAND, ARIZONA 
WAYNE THORNBURG, Manager 




















The 
New Shorthorn 
Quarterly 


E April number of ‘‘The Shorthorn in America” 
will be in the mails April first. A number of impor- 
tant subjects are discussed in this issue. 

@ Dean C. F. Curtiss, of lowa, contributes an article on 
“Problems of Show-Ring Judging,” in which he discusses 
present show-ring practices and arrangements and suggests 

several useful changes. : 


@ Selling Shorthorns by auction is discussed in a thoroughly 
practical way by W. A. Cochel, Kansas City, of the Short- 
horn Association. 


@F.E. Jackson, Hurley, S. D., presents some interesting re- 
sults under the subject, “The State Field Man andHisWork.”’ 


BA. E. Lawson, Spokane, Wash., reviews Shorthorn sales 
in the Northwest during the past year. 


WA lady contributor, under the heading, ‘“What Short- 
horns Have Meant to Me,”’ writes in a most interesting fashion. 

@ Editor Frank D. Tomson discusses ‘Pioneers and Contempora- 
ries,” and gives an interesting study of Shorthorn pedigrees. He also 
treats editorially various subjects of particular interest at the present 
time. The various prize classifications as embraced by the generous 
appropriations made by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and the conditions attaching thereto, are presented. 


@ The issue is extensively illustrated and is of much educational value. 
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STEERS HEIFERS COWS 
Page NAME ADDRESS CLASS TIME OF PLACE OF 
AN- 19 1 Year|2Years|3Years|1 Year|?Years| Dry ee DELIVERY 
Dae PHONE 5 ints cdiwcadsvnce Coa aac Ct ee tc FR Tacs sahce seks Pace sBac Coa f \caeiaanwdencdaeneusnes Mar. 15 to May 15.| Suwanee, N. M. 
21 Bou TN. ais ca ecceccdes Cae WE is cde ach CR Becher seca ig eS ic as Native Steers............ Ole Tio ctaccice. Gage, N. M. 
CEST ides chi ciate enna Albuquerque, N. M...... High-Grade Herefords....} April or May...... Perea, N. M. 
ge: Sree res ery Ce ee ic GR e ie. te acs Herefords and Durhams..| October........... Carlsbad, N. M. 
23 Crossman, C. M..........0.02- i SE ee Bcc cd)  iadencbaic cna beens es one vic ccd wavccddaanacabdekakiaads May or June...... San Marcial, N. M. 
Cureton Cattle Co.............. I I sc Re 1. GO ikcna hada tol cate ce he a cae dle wo.ca0e oP alcwc uc Pébabedaceweaneds We ai siccnsis Lordsburg, N. M. 
INT DE We iadccseedeecicias ee ic cake A | MOT GB icccc hi cos cclewnsecTi i czachescss cc: Grade Herefords......... MOMS ccc 6062: Buchanan, N. M. 
he ae Diamond Barr Cattle Co....... beer Ce TE Oe Sc RR acc I nck cbc ccc sheciacbiccecsu: High-Grade Herefords WB Risecccdcszes Silver City, N. M. 
i errs ee eee or ee | eee eee ee ee | eee) creer rere rr ery irre Any time......... Animas, N. M. 
ae Fie BR ccsccs ete cciens Ce TE 8 Binh. GD Ir snes Bick sa ena xa Beaks daccactecP oenkes cadet esaecnseh cs MP a cancciaacks Carrizozo, N. M. 
pin- Gonzales, Lorenzo............. HG NM cscs SOO] BBG Oleccsssbctcadh CBiesh TR pascisscccccccccesaradees April or May...... Hilario, N. M. 
G. 0. 8. Cattle Co.............. | Silver City, N. M.. Riek sc ce Eakcetclvs tical SOM Rciacccl | Ae RC MD Rinadge dal scepecvawundeecahutacsas June 1 and Oct. 15.| White Water, N. M. 
Gray Gi Gis cccccs ccecsssx Celtis Be Meise cscs. 80% Whitefaces......... Make caiccexdds Engle, N. M. 
30 Cree BR Gis. icc vccccccosss MS Mic isinccccck TY OL 1 BR ccc TR reckc Becccdeas Herefords and Durhams..| April............. Engle, N. M. 
SMT idiiscistccccinces CRM We Bs cictcce SOP} WB fics cechiccceEesicc: FP RR DD cccanaceacesesiaceureens June to August....| Engle, N. M. 
33 Kesey Boss scci..scsiesnce E. Las Vegas, N. M......| 265 | 400{ 100| 100] 300]......)......]........ Natives (Hereford Grade)| June 15........... Watrous, N. M. 
I Bi Dinca coco <easacu hoe COI co ace hcccccl “SU ess ccalatcceshecewcs Pracduaticcdaiicncsdoes 90% Whitefaces ......... iiinwcawensaccws Clayton, N. M. 
toe BS La Cuerva Farm & Cattle Co... | La Cuerva, N. M........ Angus and Whitefaces...| Spring............ La Cuerva, N. M. 
Viet: BE avin coves caccccis tO cca ecccs hs OP OE Wi iccwecbaccsshesasesinancondacccecss Good Grade Herefords...} About May 20 Silver City, N. M. 
39 Littlefield, G. T..........20000. Henna, N. Mu........52.] SO penceeefececee| BO cccecfecseee) MOD F. .ceccee| ccnccscccasacetecescece May 1........0<<: Kenna, N. M. 
Te, FO Mic ck acc icsccesaes Carlsbad, N. M.......... CRS 5c ntcdtxcccacss Spring............] Carlsbad, N. M. 
5 41 TMG Ws otdinsdavddnanccas Lovington, N. M Cass ccececsicccas CG cds caress Carlsbad, N. M., or 
Seminole, Tex. 
— McKeen, Hugh................ ARR Ms Miciciscsssccch SOOT SAU SR SO SOL MO bcc beccacciccl davacacceccdcctccursens: May 15 to June 15.| Silver City, N. M. 
Mite, FT Bhan sscccsssacdn PENG IE Diice aces caces Ee icncc} MEME Nex cctsbecnic: CE ack cckes Herefords............... Spring... .| Roy, N. M. 
43 POR aie sskdacecduscectaws ENE Pecccccccee, ORE GRD: SO tench Oc cece os ccs he teaaccnataccnveveceseus: May 15 to June 15. Osceola, N. M. 
I Bots escks nies ccs Maxwell, N. M..........]...... WII as Sea ceccsleecdcalecdscocncas Maxwell, N. M. 
Sey Oe Cea ao ssiac nk 5s 5 5c) GAR Pes Miles ccc ccccceave Good Grade Herefords...| June 1 Silver City, N. M. 
SN ES ick ieas caccccisics MOORE Mis scicccassoce bi ME ccccchcacecd OY “Mckee BR acces: Herefords and Durhams..| Any time......... Taos, N. M. 
Sullivan, F. M Bloomfield, N.M.........] 80] 80] 10} 12] 10] 65/...... Good Cattle............. WORE TD. cicscacies Bloomfield, N. M. 
PU Bak ide ci cecne ces ceae eee ee A scot SY MO nk ck bcc ccd cS ba cae dccdtindaicteauae’s SN i cicacecnes Leasburg, N. M. 
WHI Er Baia veesccasksavs PINE Mads c515ee BRON Es calc sAixeuctied ive ale oe co cbinsaqbewatiness Seiascdksitcwsnns May 1.. Ancho, N. M. 
Woodrow, Henry.............. es Mee a sa ecccetoot: ~ MOE bs socks Bacar ne bean iealecabasiccacrsbinedac Bea ccaes oh Caansaaenmaeccsaeansacs CM acecnuscnce Silver City, N. M. 
Woodrow, S. J., Mrs CI icicscinccsevck,, Wh. WEB scccd. ME beccck BP Wb ccscaall ccaccentavaceuaanecacaa: DB. ee cncce Silver City, N. M. 
Vom GOR concise scicccescs Glenwood, N. M......... Good Grade Herefords About May 20 Silver City, N. M. 
York, G. & Tipton, C.£........ CONG eMac EL. SEL IE MP hack.  &* be ckciminiannie pt ere Silver City, N. M. 
Cee Ween vin cs ccivivaes NUE a hace asc MOOD, “SO bec ccabessdccls scaccbecc<caBeacwecbcs calacul sco casccupeacaudueues nae b auesheasweatacend Carlsbad, N. M. 
TA ii asevanes cécareecess MS Mr resin slau hd Meise se iN Kaan choc cot ica acdbcccgeak:ciwa ced Waucceusdeereicecaenente Before May 1..... Lamy orEncino, N.M. 
Vicks dese cs: 124 South Walter Street, Good Grade Herefords...| Any time......... Grants, N. M. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
ek eer rere Logue, i 8 is. 3c ef acucd st eree ciendtca bh vik eeaxeabins osbewcecaes Whitefaces.............. June 1............ | Suwanee, N. M. 
Speier Te Recccdacs cccccccss | CORE NMS... osc. NE OI tics 5c BR hiss Sachin oi id idewbeeaceces Whitefaces.............. WG aisisdesvccs Roswell and Carri- 
z0z0, N. M 
Let Eitisawsidessis a aneaes ON Ne Me istecices eccecidcaease Grade Herefords......... June orlater...... Elkins, N. M 
MeMpGe he Tanke so icc cens cccis Py Be Mss ise cise vaale et :Ge- Se Fe FOE Sei coe cons Doin ha cedaancticcenkees Spring............ | Elida or Kenna, N.M. 
Raskin ©. C..5s coin cs scene MNO) Bhs Micvdsiiccicece: Wesel ccc WS Bec Bi ekcceznacencdescdee Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
THRE Fs Bick ccadeices : Se a eh co cas bee PO ace Rt BcccteSdasacadeeswacaess Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
ROMO EE Bocsciccivcctcscce LUN Dia casas cebOe Nea Sach, | Sl ec comahiansd.dhpep cas tey ck cube < cusbowaecs cole gaceebatesa@avasyauaads Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
Crum, 8. 0...... i eee Sr SE I ES | SE asa raiccsscassinccciarees WOR cacevacessas Hope, N. M. 
Shelley, P. M SLU ocnawane bE See aioe sc caenes 1000 ONIN Svan cccaccses May or June...... Silver City, N. M. 
MOH Ge Waive wcncccvivesss reat c ae cuit OUD, OW becsic slew consBacasaciexaces be kag es bacaseucP ecdcaupeanpensaneveaiees MP caccseacens Lordsburg, N. M. 
TR BBs oss fos csccccceds Springer, N. M.......... Sek. EOP Re DE aise cee aa haw eaicecbuswacs Before May 1..... Springer, N. M. 
Shahan, J. E VR Ins s cua ieccccthi<eeec) SR Rrondhdacccah.. SBE baa casa Sa cceccamearesseqvaseus yl) Beererren Springer, N. M. 
CR Ge Pinks ics nacvccwens EO GG et INO Sic Noa ceos bas ccneidcascobescaucbiecescl SB hav cusbicccaccel teesdaccecuusecwWataee As required....... Ranch 
tMyers, J. L...... NING Mcicaice « Seale Eis ios Resanwibhccudalecats dbtecacs DUM Aoi iiiekens As required....... Clovis, N. M. 
SEO FENG sida can ueens NP Be I 5 a Py wie sk bynes GK Poe on Ba dia ucieee nace luce das [we cen SEV: va eee aawen dade teed daamaxenss As required....... Ranch 
Greathouse, T. C............... | Havener, N. M.......... 2 Grade Whitefaces........ As required....... Farm 
MOU Vc dan ateaccecie ses Magdalena, N. M........ OPE FE Tees ccashncdccats ccescieas decteanesaes Grade Herefords......... QL ccccedees ‘| Magdalena, N. M. 
Stephenson, J. R.............6- Portales, N. M........... WO bi ccccchccccd) Sis cxch OR ea SRB hc eee vaetecrantas BO sands. Portales, N. M. 
OU Pace eticivecebiatun Clovis, N. M............ 15 Mixed Whitefaces....... As required... . _. | Clovis, N. M. 
Reee e Onc ae eeec ss acces Dexter, N. M........... Or Bis ok A eis: sb cxvcadbec aed 30 bieass sadloveneieeseaaie es |) ae _. | Greenfield, N. M. 
an Red River Valley Co.......... Bell Ranch, N. M........ |3,000 |......} 500 |1,000 |......]...... Sieg High-Grade Herefords and| June or later....._ | Bascom, N. M. 
Shorthorns 
ewlin, B. W . | Elida, N.M Moncks) SOT OE WB - S 2 Bae eee Before June 1...__| Elkins, N. M. 
Kronig, William............... Watrous, N. M.......... 150 aa kt SOC F fick ccs cnne BR svsdiecs _.| Watrous, N. M. 
- THOME, ccccz..., (OWN MBs.) WL) OW beccesbadecs faces becacfeneses: Red and Red Whitefaces..| As required......_| Ranch near St. Vrain. 
Burton, Orpha M.............. MUNG TNs Wes sion 085s s OE oc skctieuacctee ir cies =: Mixed Whitefaces........ As required... .. -| Ranch near Texico. 
Gatlin, Mrs. Edna........,.... DI is Who aos cokbe ns. 500 ; sa iaabeewd ee ie dase deena weeeend bone ecnetiaas June to October...| Magdalena or Grants. 
Gila Farm Co ceotcce. | Gy. Oe hse hk. ER ccc) OW | SOR ie Rat araece nvddspscguaees June 1 to Oct. 15... .| Silver City, N. M., or 
F Big Springs, Tex. 
De Smet, Martin.............. Springer, N. M.......... cae oh RY BGs ecsiies «cab as Suche asses beco sien ye aee bale eree wan ateeineneenae ds Any time......... Springer, N. M., or 
rs Vernon, N. M. 
TOM Fares sect tlaatests Ras Wie a ks on cs, bess 3 RR Oe bas sh ceeds sei bsecrnfeeuewen High-Grade Herefords May 1 tol5....... Lamy, N. M. 
*Care of National Bank of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, N. M. 714 calves 8 months old. $140 head coming year-old steers and heifers. **Delivery May 15, 


Those interested should communicate directly with owners at addresses given above. 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
[GROUND FLOOR] 
FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 
Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write for them. 


A, E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’! Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 


Frye & Company 
Packers and Provisioners 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Colombia as a Cattle Country 


N PREVIOUS ISSUES we have dealt somewhat at 
length with those countries to the south of us in 
which there already exists a flourishing cattle in- 
dustry, conducted on modern lines, and where American 


interests are more or less firmly intrenched. Below we 


present an outline of conditions in Colombia, which, from 
the point of view of the progressive stockman, is prac- 
tically virgin soil. Many of our data have been culled 
from a report by the United States consul at Cartagena, 
a seaport on the Atlantic side. 


TYPICAL FARMER’S HOME IN HEART OF COLOMBIA 
A Land of Perpetual Spring 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PANAMANIAN CATTLE RANGE 


The republic of Colombia has an area of approxi- 
mately 460,000 square miles (which, roughly, equals the 
combined areas of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico). 
Its population is estimated at 6,000,000, of whom about 
1,500,000 are whites of Spanish descent, the rest being 
Indians, negroes, and mixed races. As will be recalled, 
until 1903 the Isthmus of Panama was a department 
of Colombia. In that year (after a tea party or some- 
thing, the echoes of which are still heard in the United 
States Senate) the Panamanians declared their inde- 
pendence, so Roosevelt could go ahead with the canal. 


Physical Features 


Colombia fronts on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans.. Like Gaul of old, it is divisible into three 
parts: the plains to the southeast, those to the extreme 
northwest, and the rugged mountain ranges traversing 
the country from north to south. The three chains of 
the Cordilleras are part of the great Andes system. 
The highest peaks reach an elevation of over 18,000 feet. 
Many of them are volcanic. 


Lying almost entirely in the torrid zone (the Equa- 
tor crossing the southern portion of the country), Co- 
lombia, but for the high altitude of the interior, would 
possess a wholly tropical climate. On the eastern moun- 
tain slopes and in the dense forests of the south very 
high temperatures prevail, with excessive rainfalls. On 
the northern plains, however, there are almost equal 
dry and wet seasons, with wide ranges of temperature. 
The temperate middle slopes of the Cordilleras, and the 


subtropical valleys of the west, contain the most fertile 
and productive regions. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
live in the mountainous sections of the west. The white 
population is chiefly settled on the plateaus of the cen- 
tral and eastern ranges. 


The vegetation of Colombia, like that of the tropics 
generally, is remarkably varied and luxuriant. Costly 
woods abound. Excellent coffee is exported in large 
quantities. Other important vegetable products are 
cocoa, sugar, bananas, and rubber. Of minerals, gold, 
silver, platinum, copper, iron, zinc, lead, mercury, coal, 
and petroleum are found. Manufactures are backward. 
Railroads are few. Internal communication is chiefly 
carried on by way of the rivers, of which several are 
navigable for hundreds of miles. 


Land Available 


Colombian land suitable for cattle-raising may be 
roughly divided into three zones. The first of these is 
the coast country—a rather narrow strip, from forty 
to seventy-five miles wide, extending along the Atlantic 
side. The altitude of this section ranges from sea-level 
up to 200 feet. In some places it is broken by spurs 
of hills that come down close to the water’s edge. The 
rainfall here averages about forty inches a year. Most 
of this land lies in the Department of Bolivar, of which 
Cartagena is the capital. 

The second section is generally known as the savanna 
country. It lies from forty to seventy-five miles back 
from the coast, and includes the valleys of the Sinu, 
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Magdalena, and Atrato rivers, besides a great deal of 
the interior. The altitude ranges from 250 to 500 feet, 
and the annual rainfall from forty to sixty inches. This 
section is much larger than the coast country and is 
more adaptable to the raising of live stock. The terri- 
tory lying east of Bogota; the capital of Colombia, is 
said to be as fine a cattle country as can be found any- 
where in the world. It is an unsurveyed country, how- 
ever, very few white men ever having penetrated it. 
Its great possibilities will be left for future generations 
to develop. 

The third zone comprises the remainder of the coun- 
try. Its characteristics are higher altitudes, a more 
variable climate, heavier rainfall, and greater transpor- 
tation difficulties. At present it does not hold out any 
particular attractions for the cattleman. 


Natural Pastures 

Native grasses in Colombia are plentiful. They are 
sod grasses, not bunched. Among the principal species 
is the Para, which is a lowland or swamp grass. There 
are also the Guinea and Indian grasses, the latter in- 
digenous to the country, besides a wild rice grass, grow- 
ing in swampy regions, which is especially valuable in 
case of a short water supply. The coast region and 
the upper Sinu valley are planted pastures and are under 
fence. All the savanna country is still open, and its 
pastures are natural pastures. The Magdalena River 
section is still in its native state. This applies also to 
the country farther inland. There are very few poison- 
ous weeds. 




























SHORTHORNS ON RANCH IN PANAMA 
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It is not necessary to do any feeding of cattle in 
Colombia. Reliable American cattlemen, familiar with 
conditions in both the western part of the United States 
and in Colombia, state that in the latter country it is pos-. 
sible to run one head of cattle to one acre of planted 
grass land, while it requires from five to eight. acres 
of savanna land. In the dry season it is customary to put 
the cattle on overflowed land, due more to lack of water 
than to a deficiency in the grass supply. It is difficult 
to store water in the coast country, but this drawback 
does not apply to the savannas, where it is possible to 
erect reservoirs. Water may likewise be obtained by 
drilling. 

Pests and Diseases 


All cattle imported into Colombia for breeding pur- 
poses must be inoculated. Anthrax is not generally 
prevalent. Texas fever, on the other hand, is very com- 
mon, and ticks abound. With the development of the cat- 
tle industry, measures for the prevention and elimination 
of diseases and pests must be undertaken by the cattle- 
raisers themselves. The difficulties encountered in this 
work will be considerably accentuated by reason of the 
tropical climate and the lack of a highly intelligent and 
trained labor element. 


Local Labor Supply 
Native labor is plentiful, but not very efficient. It is 
possible, however, to get reasonably good results under 
close and constant supervision. The native cares for 
the cattle in a crude and brutal sort of way. Methods 
























































































of castration, for example, usually undertaken on bulls 
at three years of age, are extremely cruel. Cattle are 
loaded on barges by being beaten and prodded with long 
sticks studded with sharpened nails. Aside from the 
‘ cruelty to the animal, the nails injure the hides. In- 
toxicating liquor is the bane of the native laborer’s 
existence. Some foreign cattle-raisers have found it 
advantageous to employ Jamaican negroes. American 
negroes would probably prove to be the most efficient 
and reliable help; but it is expensive to bring in such 
labor. Native help gets from 50 cents to $1 a day. 
With the higher wage they feed themselves. There is, 
however, an upward tendency in the cost of labor. 


Purchase of Land 

There is a great deal of land in Colombia under the 
control of the national government. Very little land 
has been surveyed, most of the titles and deeds being 
expressed with reference to watersheds and natural land- 
marks. The so-called national lands are open to prior 
claim by squatters who may have been on them for years. 
Under Colombian law it is provided that an alien may 
have the same rights of purchase and control that are 
granted to a Colombian in the country of that alien. 
This national land can be taken up to the extent of 
2,500 hectares (about 6,200 acres), but certain settle- 
ment and cultivation conditions are stipulated. 

Lands can be bought from private owners for from 
$25 to $40 per acre. There is not a great deal of it for 
sale, however, particularly where it is well located, with- 
in reasonable transportation distance of the coast or 
a navigable river. Wild timber lands are sometimes 
purchasable at as low as $5 per acre. National land 
can be had as low as 12 cents an acre. 


Markets 

The principal export outlet for Colombian cattle has 
been the Canal Zone. During the calendar year 1919 the 
Lumber of animals going to that market was 31,826, 
valued at $1,597,207. 

The Colombia Products Company—a Colombian cor- 
poration capitalized at $3,000,000, with home offices in 
_Cartagena—is building a packing plant at Covefias, at 
the mouth of the Sinu River. It is probable that this 
plant will not be in full operation before the latter part 
of 1921. The controlling interest in the corporation is 
held by the International Products Company, which is 
an American corporation. 

It is reported that trails are being opened up in the 
country southeast of Bogota, where excellent cattle land 
is found, but which has hitherto been inaccessible. Pu- 
erto Berrio, on the Magdalena River, will probably be- 
come the logical market or outlet for cattle from the 
country toward the east until the opening of the Orinoco 
and Amazon River waterways through Venezuelan and 
Prazilian territory. 


Character of Cattle 


Colombian cattle are reported to be better than the 
native cattle of Mexico. They are rounder-bodied and 
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fuller, carrying more weight. They do not grade so 
well, however, after being put in the cooler. They do 
not go so much to horns as do the Mexican cattle, but 
have more meat. Off the savannas, at three years they 
will weigh approximately 700 pounds, and at four and 
a half to five years they will weigh 950 pounds, depend- 
ing on the length of time they have been on grass. They 
are marketable at the latter age. Ordinarily a steer 
weighing 1,000 pounds would bring around $55. This 
price, however, cannot be obtained at present. 

Some bulls have been imported for breeding purposes, 
most of them being Herefords. They do not do well, 
however, unless inoculated, and cared for by imported 
labor.. The bulls left in the care of native help have 
been treated like native cattle, and have, in most cases, 
died as a result. Those brought in from the southern 
United States are most likely to survive. 

Recent estimates place the number of cattle in Colom- 
bia at 8,000,000. Native Colombians believe their coun- 
try will support 100,000,000 head. Of sheep and goats 
there are about 500,000, but vast stretches in the inte- 
rior are said to be exceptionally favorable for sheep- 
raising. Swine number 1,800,000. 


FARMERS ADOPT REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 
SEVENTEEN 


ee oe OF FARMER®S’ ORGANIZATIONS in 
all parts of the country, in convention at Chicago on April 
6-7, voted unanimously to accept the report of the Committee 
of Seventeen providing for the formation of a co-operative sales 
agency to market the nation’s grain. The report was adopted 
after two days’ debate, in which some delegates sought to have 
it amended so as to make the pooling of grain compulsory in- 
stead of optional, as provided in the report. An amendment to 
that effect was finally defeated by a vote of 61 to 38. Another 
amendment to the effect that pooling be made compulsory in 
states where wheat is the predominant grain was likewise de- 
feated. 


Under the plan, a non-profit stock corporation will be organ- 
ized through which the grain will be handled from the time 
it is raised until it reaches the manufacturer or consumer. 
Each member of the corporation will pay a fee of $10 to cover 


expenses. For further details of the plan we refer to the March 
PRODUCER. 


KANSAS COMMISSION ORDERS CUT IN 
ROAD RATES 


> AVORABLE ACTION on a petition filed by the Kansas Live 

Stock Association through its secretary, J. H. Mercer, pray- 
ing for an emergency rate on shipments of cattle to pastures 
within the state, was taken by the Public Service Commission 
of Kansas on April 4, when an intrastate rate 30 per cent lower 
than that at present prevailing was granted; the new rate to 
be in force between April 1 and July 15. These are the same 
dates as those comprehended in the.agreement at Washington 
last month reducing rates on movements of feeders from the 
Southwest to northern pastures. 

Notice of the reduction was duly served on the railroads 
operating within the State of Kansas. We understand, how- 
ever, that the carriers have refused to comply with the order, 
pending the decision of the courts. 
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Reduction in Rates on Range Cattle 


DUCER, on March 4 an emergency petition was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the American National Live Stock Association and 
other interested live-stock organizations, asking for the 
abrogation of the advance of August 26, 1920, in the 
rates on range cattle from the Southwest to northern 
and western ranges. At the suggestion of the commis- 
sion, an informal conference between representatives of 
complainants, the railroads, and the commission was 
held in Washington on March 17 to consider this appli- 
cation and, if possible, adjust the matter satisfactorily, 
thus avoiding the delay incident to a formal hearing. 
Chairman Clark of the commission, who presided at 
the conference, briefly reviewed the situation outlined 
in the complaint as to the shortage of live stock in the 
Northwest, the oversupply and drought in the South- 
west, the financial distress of stockmen, and the ne- 
cessity for encouraging and maintaining the production 
of an adequate supply of beef cattle. He stated that 
the commission believed an emergency situation had 
been presented by complainants which warranted favor- 
able and prompt action by the carriers. He further 
explained that, if the relief prayed for by complainants 
was to be of any benefit, it must be granted 
promptly, and that the commission therefore did not 
desire to go into the question of the reasonableness of 
the rates on live stock then existing, or of the pro- 
posed rates, from the standpoint of either the carriers 
or the shippers; or to discuss the justice of its decision 
in Ex Parte 74. 


; S REPORTED in the March issue of THE Pro- 


None of the facts alleged in complainants’ petition 
were disputed by the traffic officials of the carriers, and, 
after a general discussion of the situation, a recess was 
taken in order that they might reach a decision. Fol- 
lowing the recess, the railroads announced that they 
were willing temporarily to suspend the advance in 
rates on range cattle from the Southwest to the North 
and West authorized in Ex Parte 74, the suspension to 
become effective April 1 and continue until July 15, 
1921. This period was considered sufficient to cover the 
spring movement. It was agreed and stipulated in this 
case (known as No. 12,432) that the voluntary action 
of the defendant railroads through their committee in 
Washington in making this suspension was not to be 
considered an admission of the reasonableness of the 
rates asked for by complainants. 

The range rates involved in this proceeding, and 
which are thus restored, effective April 1, to the basis 
prevailing previous to August 26, 1920, are carried in 
Live-Stock Tariffs Nos. 52-A and 53-A, published by F. 
A. Leland, St. Louis, Mo., and bearing different numbers 
of the various carriers, to which reference should be 
had for specific rates. These tariffs apply from points 





in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, the Republic 
of Mexico, and parts of Kansas and Colorado, to points 
in the so-called northern range territory—viz., Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, the 
eastern part of Colorado, and a limited section in Iowa. 
There are a few intrastate rates published in these tar- 
iffs, which are included in the reduction. The Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway Company and the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company are the only carriers that 
have declined to join in the suspension. Efforts are now 
being made to secure their approval of it. 

The advance of last August was a percentage in- 
crease, varying in the different sections of the country, 
as follows: In the so-called Western Group Territory, 
which is substantially bounded on the east by a north- 
and-south line through Chicago, and on the west by the 
boundary line between North Dakota and Montana, 
South Dakota and Wyoming, and Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming, through Cheyenne and Denver, thence south on and 
including the line of the Santa Fe System through Al- 
buquerque to El Paso, the percentage advance was 35 
per cent. In the Mountain-Pacific Territory, which in- 
cludes all territory west of the boundary line of the 
Western Group just referred to, the advance was 25 per 
cent. Between points in the two groups the advance 
was 3314 per cent. Stated in amounts per car, the sus- 
pension of these advances will result in a saving on the 
short-distance live-stock traffic covered by the tariffs of 
at least $20 per car, while on long-distance traffic the 
reduction will amount to as much as $70 per car. On 
the entire movement the average saving to shippers will 
be approximately $40 per car. 


The action of this informal conference is the first in- 
stance of the successful termination of an issue involving 
the abrogation of the percentage advance of last August. 
The live-stock interests of the West are much indebted to 
Chairman Clark and the other members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as well as to Mr. Edward 
Chambers and the committee of western traffic men who 
participated in the Washington conference, for their 
prompt recognition of the emergency situation and their 
effective action. 


While the suspension by the carriers of these range 
rates is a temporary relief measure, THE PropucER be- 
lieves that, when the commission and the carriers fur- 
ther consider the matter, it will be found necessary to 
retain the old basis permanently. Unless this is done, 
we fear that the customary movement of young cattle 
from the Southwest to the finishing ranges in the North 
and West will seriously shrink in volume, necessitating 
an entire change in the method of handling live stock 
in the range territory. The Southwest is pre-eminently 
a breeding country, where that business is conducted at 
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relatively less expense than elsewhere, while the northern 
and western ranges are best adapted to the finishing of 
live stock for market. The growth of the business of 
shipping stock north to finishing ranges has been a nat- 
ural evolution along legitimate economic lines. Only 
because of the fact that young animals could be raised 
cheaper in the Southwest has it been possible to ship 
them north in competition with the northern-grown 
product. The old freight rate, with other incidental 
transportation and selling expenses, about equalized that 
difference, and any material widening of the margin will 
necessarily deter shipments. There is a definite limit 
to transportation and other expenses which this business 
can, stand, and we believe that limit was reached in the 
freight rates prevailing before the war. It will be re- 
called that on June 25, 1918, during the régime of the 
United States Railroad Administration, there was a 
general increase of 25 per cent in all freight rates, with 
a maximum of 7 cents per hundred pounds on live stock. 
That advance is stil! in effect, the increase of last August 
being in addition thereto. Whether the range movement 
can stand that first advance is a debatable question, but 
with regard to the latter there can be no doubt whatever. 


Our railroad problem is still with us, in a more acute 
form than ever. It has been all too plainly demon- 
strated that higher freight and passenger charges do 
not spell increased net revenues. Indeed, if the ex- 
perience of the last few months counts for anything, it 
points to the contrary. The deadening effect of the bur- 
den of the increased charges imposed by Ex Parte 74 
is more noticeable in the intermountain region and on 
the long-distance traffic of the West than on the short- 
distance movements in the Middle West and East. There 
can be no escape from this fact, and the railroads now 
traversing the intermountain region will, we believe, 
soon be forced to recognize it. Agricultural products 
and live stock far removed from consumptive centers can- 
not be shipped in competition with short-haul traffic on 
the basis of the present rate adjustment, and exist. A 
rate that will not move the traffic cannot be reasonable. 

With high labor and supply costs, general depres- 
sion in all industries, a large decrease in tonnage, and 
net earnings far below the basis alleged to be reasonable 
in the Transportation Act, the carriers are facing a grave 
situation. Further increases in fares and charges are 
not being seriously considered as a remedy; for that 
would undoubtedly result in a still greater shrinkage of 
both travel and freight traffic. Railroad officials have 
decided that nothing should be done toward decreasing 
rates and stimulating the movement of traffic until some 
readjustment of railroad wages to a lower scale has been 
made, and until the prices of railroad supplies and ma- 
terial have declined. The wisdom of such a stand is 
questioned by some students of our transportation prob- 
lem, who believe that the railroads would earn more net 
money with a larger tonnage at lower rates. Such a 
plan of lowering rates to stimulate traffic is worth try- 
ing out as a substantial aid to the general readjustment, 
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and it would add muth strength to the contention of the 
carriers for a downward revision of the railroad wage 
scale. 


Since the favorable action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and carriers on the emergency peti- 
tion, there have been many appeals from stockmen in 
various sections for some concession in rates to market, 
or to or from other sections not covered by the suspended 
rates. There is much merit in these requests, as stockmen 
generally, both range men and feeders, are confronted 
with heavy losses, and any reduction in freight rates 
would lighten their burden by that amount. But under 
the present railroad policy there is small hope of any- 
thing being done, except in emergency cases such as the 
one referred to herein. The action of the carriers in this 
case was predicated largely on the effort to help restock 
the depleted ranges in the Northwest, and to relieve 
the overstocked and drought-stricken region of the South- 
west. For similar reasons the railroads in New Mexico 
have just consented to suspend the advance of last Au- 
gust on the movement of live stock between points within 
that state, so as to help the movement from the drought 
area in southern New Mexico to the ranges in the 
northern part of the state. 


There is now pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a general case involving the reason- 
ableness of all live-stock rates throughout the entire 
West, filed by the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation on January 4, 1921. This case will probably be 
lieard this spring and decided during the summer. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE OPPOSES LIVE-STOCK 
RATES 


ARCH 12 a complaint was filed with the Interstate Com- 
M merce Commission by the National Live Stock Exchange, 
directed against all Class A railroads and attacking the present 
rates on live stock throughout the country. The complaint, 
which is signed by E. C. Brown, president of the exchange, and 
D. C. Mosier, chairman of its transportation committee, details 
the advances authorized by the commission in Ex Parte 74, 
declaring them unjustified and asserting that the collection of 
a terminal charge in addition to the transportation rate on 
ordinary live stock is in violation of section 15 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. The commission is asked to establish 
just and non-discriminatory rates. It is hoped to have the com- 
plaint consolidated with others of similar nature recently filed 
or in course of preparation. 


PACKERS ASK FOR REDUCTION IN CARLOAD 
MINIMA 


BRIEF requesting that the present carload minima on 
sheep, lambs, goats, and kids in double-decked cars be 
declared unjust and unreasonable was filed on March 17 with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. The brief suggests that reasonable minima 


would not exceed 18,000 pounds on cars the inside measurement 
of which is 36 feet 7 inches or under, 19,000 pounds on cars with 
inside measurement of between 36 feet 7 inches and 40 feet, 
and 20,000 pounds on cars with inside measurement of over 
The matter of rates is not involved in this complaint. 


40 feet. 
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April, 1921 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


HIS FIRST PUBLIC UTTERANCE since assuming the 

duties of Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace 
reviews present agricultural conditions, tracing their causes, 
indicating remedies, and outlining the probable course of 
events. In a statement issued on March 12 he says in part: 


“I doubt whether the people of the East realize just what 
has happened to the farmers of the producing sections. Take 
the grain and live-stock producing country of the Central West, 
for example. We have the finest rural civilization, 
taken as a whole, the world has ever seen; our farmers average 
very high in intelligence; they produce more per man than 
almost any other farmers in the world; they have adopted the 
most advanced system of extensive farming yet developed. Not- 
withstanding all this, they are now in a most trying period 
and are suffering severe financial losses. Farmers through- 
out the nation, especially those in the South and West, are ex- 
periencing exactly the same trouble. The cotton farmers of 
the South, the rice farmers, the cattle- and sheep-growers of 
the Far West, the fruit-growers—all are passing through this 
same valley of discouragement and financial stress, 


“There are two causes for this widespread agricultural de- 
pression. One is the high cost of production last year. If we 
include all the factors which properly enter into the cost of 
production, we find, for example, that the cost of producing a 
bushel of corn in Iowa, the greatest corn state, was more than 
90 cents. This includes the land cost, the labor cost, and 
everything else which ought to be included. 


“The man who has been farming his own land, and who 
has saved his money, has prospered. The five years prior to 
1920 were profitable years, especially to the grain farmer who 
was so fortunate as to have good crops. If he exercised ordinary 
intelligence, he made more money than he ever before 
made at farming. Those years were not so profitable to the 
live-stock farmer. The man who grew his own live stock 
and his own grain, and fed his grain to the live stock, on the 
whole made money, although not so much as if he had sold the 
grain instead of feeding it. The man who bought the live 
stock and bought the grain, and fed the grain to the live stock, 
on the average lost money. When hogs were selling at $20 per 
hundredweight everybody seemed to think the hog-feeder was 
growing rich, but most of the time when hogs were selling at 
those high figures the men who had to buy the grain to feed 
the hogs lost money. 


“The second cause of the farmer’s trouble is this: Prices 
of farm products have dropped out of all proportion to the 
prices of other things, as well as out of all proportion to the 
cost of production. For example, the price of corn and oats 
today on the Iowa farm is about 20 per cent below the normal 
price of these crops before the war. The present price of fat 
cattle and of hogs is from 20 to 25 per cent above the pre-war 
normal, if we take Chicago prices, but on the farm the prices 
of both cattle and hogs are down to pre-war normal. 

“Now note the prices of some of the things the farmer 
must buy: Wages of farm hands are about 100 per cent above 
the pre-war normal; railroad rates are from 70 to 90 per cent 
above the pre-war normal; such basic commodities as pig iron, 
coke, petroleum, lumber, Portland cement, ere far above the 
pre-war normal—from 100 to 150 and, in some cases, 200 per 
cent above the pre-war normal. Factory wages and railroad 
wages are both more than 100 per cent above the pre-war 
normal. 

“In other words, while the farmer is selling the things he 
produces at prices no higher—and,; for great surplus crops, 
lower—than the pre-war normal, he must buy practically 
everything he needs at prices from 50 to 150 per cent above 
the pre-war normal. The severe agricultural depression is in- 
evitable as long as such a condition exists, and this depression 
will certainly be communicated to industry and business gen- 
erally. 4 
“It is a terrible indictment of our modern civilization 
when this great country is in the period of what almost might 
be called economic chaos because of our great surplus food 
supply, while across the seas, in both directions, almost half 
the world is suffering for want of food. 


“Now, as to this present situation, surely the duty of the 


Department of Agriculture is evident. We should do every- 
thing possible to find an outlet for this great food surplus. We 
should search for ways to produce more cheaply. Our scien- 
tific men should try to find new uses for our surplus crops. We 
should help develop more efficient marketing systems, straight- 
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ening curves and lowering the grades between the producer 
and the consumer. ‘ 

“We cannot hope to reach normal conditions until we ar- 
rive on a price level which will be fair to all our people and 
all products. Farm products must come up in price, and other 
products come down, until the normal relation between them 
has been restored. This talk of bringing prices, whether farm 
prices or other prices, back to the pre-war normal is morally 
wrong and economically impossible. We incurred a heavy na- 
tional debt on the inflated prices. If we could force all prices 
back to the pre-war normal—which we cannot—it would be 
equivalent to just about doubling that debt. We can pay off 
our debts much easier if we maintain a price level more 
nearly the level at which the debts were incurred. Of course, 
the excessively high prices which prevailed during the war 
cannot continue; but if we should try to bring about a level, 
say, 70 per cent above the pre-war normal, everybody would 
he better om. .-3” 


Sketching briefly the development of agriculture in the 
United States during the past seventy years, and asserting 
that, taking all factors into consideration, grains and live 
stock have been sold at less than cost of production, Mr. 
Wallace goes on to say: 


“During all this period we have been a great surplus food- 
producing nation. We have grown more food than our own 
people could consume. As a result, we have had to compete 
with the farmers of the world in the great consuming markets, 
and take prices fixed by that competition. Another result of this 
great surplus of food was to stimulate our industrial develop- 
ment and to build up our commercial enterprises of all kinds, 
until now more than one-half of all our people live in the cities 
and industrial centers. In some of our heaviest pro- 
ducing states there are not so many people on the farms today 
as there were thirty or forty years ago. This movement from 
the farm to the city is the inevitable result of economic 
conditions, and no amount of talk extolling the beauty of farm 
life can stop it. Nor has this relative decline in the producing 
population been a very serious matter up to the present time. 
Certainly it has not been serious from the farmers’ viewpoint. 
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We have made great advances in methods of production. The 
development of labor-saving machinery has enabled us to in- 
crease our production per man. Under our system of 
farming we have produced far more per man than almost 
any other nation; but we have not produced nearly so much 
per acre as in the nations of western Europe, for example. Our 
greatest increase of food production in the future must come 
from increasing our acre yields; but this, in turn, depends upon 
prices which will justify the increased cost. 

“The farmer is the one man engaged in a big business who 
has had no voice in fixing the price of the things he pro- 
duces. He has been compelled to take whatever prices he could 
get. His cost of production has not at any time been considered 
in determining this price. In times of small crops prices have 
sometimes been high. In times of large crops prices frequently 
have been ruinously low. Very. large crops, as a rule, give the 
farmer fewer dollars than small crops. Farming seems to be 
one business in which large production is always penalized. 

“No doubt, when we get through this period of world 
readjustment and get squared away on an orderly basis, there 
will be a gradual increase in the value of farm land, provided 
our national policy is fair to agriculture; but this increase will 
be much slower than in times past. The speculative value has 
been taken out of the land. The farmer can no longer depend 
upon the increase in the value of his farm to make good losses 
suffered through his farming operations year by year. Farmers’ 
crops must sell higher relatively in the future than in the past.” 


After emphasizing the necessity of maintaining soil fertil- 
ity, and discussing the problem of farm tenancy, which he 
holds to be not an unmixed evil, the secretary concludes: 


“If we are to make this a self-sustaining nation agricul- 
turally, there is no time to be lost in studying these great prob- 
lems. It is not a question of production alone; it is a question 
of the farmer being able to sell what he produces at a price 
which will justify him in continuing to produce. We are the 
best producers in the world, but our sales system is very bad 
indeed. We must study everything which influences both pro- 
duction and price. We must look into the matter of competi- 
tion from farmers of foreign lands where the agriculture is still 
being exploited and where the standards of living are very 
much below the standards which we demand for our people. 
We must look into world conditions both of supply and of 
demand, and produce more intelligently, and adjust our vari- 
ous crops to the probable needs. We must look into the ad- 
ministration of our credit machinery. Those who control the 
finances of the country, and who have it in their power to in- 
fluence, either directly or, indirectly, the extension of credit, 
can exercise a large amount of control over the prices of farm 
products. The same thing is true of the administration of our 
transportation systems. Through the simple device of regu- 
lating the flow of cars, the prices of farm products can be sent 
up or down at the will of those who exercise such control. We 
had some costly experiences along this line during the war. 
In short, the people of the nation must come to understand 
that our prosperity as a nation depends upon a prosperous 
and wholesome agriculture.” 


ANNUAL ROUND-UP OF KANSAS EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


HE KANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION, at its Fort Hays 

Branch, is attempting to develop methods that will enable 
live-stock men to utilize more completely and efficiently the 
roughages and by-products of the range and semi-range sections 
of the country. Several projects are being studied. Those of 
most practical importance are: 


1. The relative feeding value of an acre of cane with the 
heads on and with the heads removed, when fed from the silo 
and from the shock. 

2. The most efficient and satisfactory method of feeding 
two roughages common to a large section of the Middle West— 
straw and sorghum silages. 

3. The effect on pasture gains of wintering on dry feed 
and wintering on silage. 

4. The influence of calving at two years of age on the 
dam and on subsequent calf crops. 

These and many other interesting subjects will be discussed 
at the annual round-up at Hays on April 30. 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATIONS COMBINE 


HE LONG-ANTICIPATED MERGER of Texas’ two leading 

live-stock organizations was accomplished last month when 
the resolution advocating consolidation passed by the Panhandle 
and Southwestern Stockmen’s Association at its convention in 
El Paso March 1-3 was ratified at the meeting of the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas held in San Antonio March 15-17. 
The new organization will be known as the Texas and South- 
western Stockmen’s Association. It will be the largest associa- 
tion of cattlemen in the world, with a membership of over 6,000, 
drawn from all the territory west of the Mississippi and south 
of Nebraska. Permanent headquarters will be established at 
Fort Worth, but a branch office may be located at El Paso. All 
resources and liabilities of the two associations are to be pooled. 

* x * 

The meeting at El Paso of the Panhandle and Southwestern 
Stockmen’s Association was the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of that body. Though not so well attended as those of 
former years, it was not lacking in interest. Several instructive 
addresses were delivered, and a lively discussion of stock-raisers’ 
problems took place. Resolutions were passed indorsing - the 
efforts of the Bureau of Crop Estimates to collect accurate data 
on the cost of producing live stock, calling on Congress to 
secure a ruling by the War Finance Corporation permitting 
direct loans to producers on the same terms as to exporters, 
and urging the passage of the Fordney tariff bill or a similar 
protective measure. 

The most important matter before the convention, however, 
was the proposed plan to unite with the Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas. This step was recommended in the interest 
of general efficiency and economy. The plan received unani- 


mous support, and was adopted pending action by the other 
organization. 
oF * * 


When the members of the Cattle Raisers’ Association’ of 
Texas convened in San Antonio on March 15, the question of 
consolidation was likewise the principal issue discussed there. 
After the conference committee representing the two organiza- 
tions had reached an agreement, the matter was taken up on 
the floor of the convention and the merger duly effected. 

W. W. Turney, in his presidential address, strongly urged 
the stockmen to present a united front, in order that the 
reorganized body might become the most influential agency 
of its kind in America. He denounced in vigorous terms the 
unreasonable freight charges levied on live stock, pleaded for 
long-time loans on cattle paper, and urged the necessity of 
granting to live stock and its products “compensatory protec- 
tion” in the form of an adequate tariff. These questions were 
exhaustively debated, and resolutions expressing the sentiments 
of the convention along these lines were prepared and passed. 
Active co-operation with the Southern Tariff Association was 
decided upon, and financial assistance to the extent of $5,500 
was pledged. 

Another important step taken was the decision to establish 
a co-operative marketing agency, to be capitalized at $50,000, 
which will sell the live stock of its members for a period of 
years. 

Resolutions were adopted— 

Approving the petition of live-stock organizations seeking 
an emergency reduction in freight rates, to permit of the ship- 
ment of cattle from the southwestern districts to the fattening 
and finishing pastures of the Northwest; 

Approving an import tariff on live stock and its products; 

Protesting against any consolidation of state offices that 
would interfere with the state feed control service; 

Urging upon the federal immigration service and the federal 


Department of Agriculture the need of importing Mexicans for 
ranch and farm labor; 
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Urging the submission of a new state sanitary code, pro- 
posing amendments to the state tick-eradication law; 

Protesting against excessive charges for yardage, commis- 
sion fees, and feed at live-stock markets, and calling upon the 
governor to submit a measure to the anticipated special session 
of the legislature to put stock-yards under the control of the 
Railroad Commission. 

W. W. Turney, of El Paso, was chosen as the first president 
of the new organization; C. B. Lucas, of Berclair, Texas, was 
elected first vice-president; H. L. Johnson, of Wilcox, Arizona 
(provisional president of the Panhandle and Southwestern 
Stockmen’s Association), second vice-president; S. B. Burnett, 
of Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B. Spiller and A. C. Williams, both 
of Fort Worth, secretary and assistant secretary, respectively. 
Fort Worth was chosen as the meeting-place for 1922. 


THE NEW MEXICO MEETING 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New 

Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held at 
Albuquerque on March 29-31, 1921. Governor M. C. Mechem and 
United States Senator-Elect H. O. Bursum delivered addresses 
and participated in all the proceedings. The legislative com- 
mittee reported the enactment by the New Mexico Legislature 
of many measures of great benefit to the live-stock industry, an 
account of which will be found on page 14. 

There was no trading at the meeting, although some north- 
ern buyers were present looking over the situation. The drought 
in southern New Mexico still prevails, and many outfits in the 
Silver City section are shipping out on account of lack of 
water. 

In the short time of its existence the New Mexico associa- 
tion has accomplished much good. At present it has over 600 
stockmen enrolled as members, and a bank balance of $7,000. 
All the officers were re-elected. T. E. Mitchell, of Albert, is the 
worthy president, and Miss Bertha Benson is the very capable 
secretary. 

The association decided to hold its next annual convention 
in Las Vegas, and to have three quarterly meetings of the 
executive committee in different parts of the state during the 
year. This plan of holding meetings throughout the state is 
an excellent one, as it enables stockmen in various sections to 
confer with the officers of the association, thus -encouraging 
interest in. the organization. It is worthy of adoption by all 
other state live-stock organizations. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Demanding the enactment of such tariff legislation by Con- 
gress as will effectually discourage the importation of meat 
animals and their products; 

Urging the passage of constructive legislation regulating 
the packers, stock-yards, commission men, and traders at live- 
stock markets; 

Petitioning Congress to turn over the balance of the un- 
regulated, unreserved public domain to the states in which it 
is located; 

Approving the appropriation of $25,000 annually by the 

New Mexico Legislature for the extermination of predatory 
animals on state and private lands, and urging that the United 
States Department of Agriculture appropriate at once $50,000 
for co-operative work toward that end; 
_ Declaring that the Indians in the northwestern part of New 
Mexico, and particularly the Navajo tribe, have adequate lands 
upon which to graze their live stock; that there is no neces- 
sity for the federal government to purchase other lands for 
their use; and that these Indian lands should be fenced and 
adequate water provided, and the stock owned by Indians kept 
on the reservations; 

Pledging co-operation with the Forest Service in the study 
of the comparative value of grazing on the different forests and 
on state and privately owned lands; 

Petitioning Congress to amend the Farm Loan Act so as to 
include long-time loans on breeding herds; 

Demanding modification of the Federal Revenue Act so as 
to eliminate the excess-profit provision, and protesting that the 
interpretation of income to include profits on the sale of cap- 
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ital assets has operated as a prohibition on the sale of such 
assets, and is a serious obstructive influence in the develop- 
ment of our country and the subdivision of property; 

Favoring pure-fabric legislation; 

Requesting immediate reduction in charges of live-stock 
commission firms and stock-yard companies; 

Favoring state control of all intrastate rates of railroads, 
and urging action toward that end by Congress; 

Expressing thanks to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the carriers for the abrogation of the advance of 
August 26, 1920, in the rates on range cattle from the Southwest 
to northern and western ranges; 

Indorsing the work of the American National Live Stock 
Association; . 

Declaring that THe Propucer “is the best paper of its kind 
in the country,” and urging all members to subscribe for it. 


COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS PROTEST 
AGAINST EXCESSIVE CHARGES 


HE BOARD OF CONTROL of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 

Association met in Denver on March 22. A strong protest 
was voiced against the advance in commission charges, with 
two-thirds of live-stock producers on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and an appeal was addressed to the Denver Live Stock Exchange 
for restoration of the old rates at the local market. 

Pointing out the great inconvenience caused to live-stock 
shippers by the enactment of the city daylight-saving ordinance, 
an urgent request was made to the mayor of Denver for the 
repeal of this measure. 

The Committee on National Legislation and Affairs reported 
the filing of a petition with the State Utilities Commission, 
complaining of the present excessive freight rates on live stock 
shipped from the western slope to the feeder market at Denver, 
and praying that the railroads serving this territory, after due 
hearing, be ordered to restore the rates on such shipments in 
effect prior to August 28, 1920. 

A special committee was appointed to frame and submit a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
freight rates between Colorado and eastern markets. 


* * * 


At its recent meeting held in Walden, Colorado, the North 
Park Stock Growers’ Association of that state adopted resolu- 
tions opposing any increases in grazing fees at the present time, 
and urging a reduction in freight, stock-yard, and commission 
charges on live stock. Congress was appealed to to provide 
for import duties on live stock, frozen meats, and by-products 
sufficient to protect the home industry. The General Assembly 
of Colorado was asked to appropriate sufficient funds for co-oper- 
ation with the Biological Survey in exterminating predatory 
animals. 


MONTANA WOOL-GROWERS MEET 


HE MONTANA WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met at 

Helena March 19. How to meet the present emergency 
resulting from the stagnant condition of the wool market was 
the principal topic of discussion. It was agreed that some plan 
must be worked out for warehousing and financing the clip 
until a demand develops, and that the cost of production must 
be lowered. In this connection the question of wages came up, 
and the following scale was adopted: herders, $50 a month; 
ranch hands, $40. An effort will be made to fix the wages of 
shearers in conference with their union. 

F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, addressed the meeting, reviewing the work of the 
national organization in behalf of the industry. A representa- 
tive of the National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company, of 
Chicago, emphasized the necessity of providing proper market- 
ing machinery, recommending the incorporation of the state 
association, with experienced managers to handle the business 
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on a co-operative basis. A committee to work out ways and 
means for organizing, warehousing, and selling the 1921 clip 
was appointed. 


Resolutions were adopted asking for reduced freight rates 
on wool and live stock, and reduced feed charges in stock- 
yards and in transit; urging Congress to enact a protective 
tariff on wool and a truth-in-fabrics bill; and asking the 
President to place an embargo on foreign wool. 


SHEEPMEN OF NEW MEXICO FAVOR EMBARGO 


RESOLUTION calling the attention of President Harding 

to the plight of the wool industry, and asking for legis- 
lative assistance in the form of an embargo on the importation 
of wool, manufactures of wool, and sheepskins, pending the 
enactment of a permanent tariff, was adopted by the New Mex- 
ico. Wool Growers’ Association in session at Albuquerque early 
this month. The federal truth-in-fabrics bill received indorse- 
ment, and the efforts of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
in obtaining relief for the industry were commended. Other 
resolutions indorsed the principles and practical operation of 
the United States Warehouse Act, and requested the officers of 
the association to endeavor to secure special rates from the 
railroads to central warehouses for the storage of wool within 
the state, if such warehouses should be established. The carriers 
were likewise asked to extend the period of freight reductions 
on live-stock shipments until January 1, 1922, instead of July 
1, 1921, on the ground that the bulk of sheep and lambs in the 
Southwest are moved to feed-lots in the North during the fall 
months. 


All. the officers of the association were re-elected, as follows: 
Prager Miller, of Roswell, president; Manuel B. Otero, of Albu- 
querque, vice-president; and Miss Bertha Benson, of Albu- 
querque, secretary and treasurer. Roswell was chosen as the 
next place of meeting. 


ARIZONA SHEEPMEN GRANTED EMERGENCY 
RANGE 


N ORDER TO PREVENT, if possible, the total loss of their 

lamb crop, sheepmen near Phoenix, Arizona, have been 
given a permit by the Forest Service to graze their flocks on 
the Crook and Tonto National Forests. In the past sheep- 
men from the northern ranges of Arizona have wintered their 
flocks on the desert near Phoenix, keeping them there until 
after the lambing season. This year, however, the rainfall has 
been so scant in this region that there is practically no pastur- 
age for the 350,000 odd sheep composing these flocks. What 
little hay is available is selling at a price beyond the reach 
of the average sheepman. The strip thrown open will afford 
temporary relief; but, unless plenteous rains fall soon, the 
sheep industry in that part of the country faces disaster. 


WESTERN SHEEP-RAISERS TO MARKET OWN 
PRODUCT 


PLAN for the pooling of Utah’s wool crop for the current 

year, aS agreed upon by the Utah Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the State Farm Bureau at a recent conference, is now 
in process of execution by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Upward of 5,000,000 pounds of wool are involved. 

It is also announced from Salt Lake City that arrangements 
have been made for the opening of commission houses at eastern 


markets, where western wool-growers will sell their own sheep, 
and thus reduce marketing costs. 





LIVE-STOCK LEGISLATION IN WESTERN 
STATES 


ANY MEASURES affecting the interests of live-stock pro- 

ducers have been pagsed by state legislatures in the range 
country at their sessions during the past winter. Below are 
set forth the most important of these, as reported from the 
three states of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming: 


NEW MEXICO 

This state has— 

Amended the law regulating the rental of state lands, fixing 
the minimum at 3 cents an acre, instead of 2 per cent of their 
appraised value as heretofore; 

Amended the law requiring 5 per cent of the purchase price 
of state lands to be paid in advance, and interest of 4 per cent 
on the balance, likewise in advance, so as to make interest pay- 
able instead at the end of the year; 

Struck out the clause in the law covering cancellation of 
state leases which empowers the land commissioner, on thirty 
days’ notice, to cancel any lease on land for which there is a 
purchaser; 

Amended the law requiring holders of state-land purchase 
contracts to pay taxes on a valuation of not less than 40 per cent 
of the purchase price, so as, in lieu of this, to provide for assess- 
ment on the basis of equities held in the land; 

Amended and made more stringent the law fixing liability 
of railroads for stock killed or injured on their lines, placing 
the burden of proof upon the roads, and requiring them to pay 
reasonable attorneys’ fees to parties securing judgments against 
them; 

Passed a bill requiring all hides to be inspected before leav- 
ing the state, and demanding bills-of-sale for all hides purchased; 

Passed a bill stipulating that all brands be re-recorded, and 
another requiring a person selling an animal branded with a 
brand not his own to give a bill-of-sale showing from whom the 
animal was received; 

Passed a bill regulating the dipping of dairy cattle; one 
prohibiting the running-at-large of a stallion over eighteen 
months old; and another making the penalty for stealing 
animals one to five years, instead of one to two years as now. 


COLORADO 

Colorado has passed— 

A law requiring that all bulls and stallions running at large 
on the public range shall be pure-bred; 

An act providing for a minimum running time, including 
stops for feeding, of ten miles an hour for all stock trains within 
the state; 

An increased appropriation for the support of the State 
Board of Stock Inspection Commissioners; 

A measure prohibiting the grazing of live stock on public 
lanes; 

A law aimed at the extermination of predatory wild 
animals; 

An appropriation to wipe out the deficit of the State Fair, 
and to erect a new cattle and horse pavilion there. 


WYOMING 
The legislature of Wyoming made many important changes 
in the live-stock laws of that state favorable to ranchmen. A 
few of the obsolete laws affecting the range were repealed, and 
others were modified to make them applicable to modern con- 
ditions. f 
Among the new laws is one punishing with a fine of from 
$50 to $500, and imprisonment, the skinning, except by owners, 
of animals found dead on the range. 
The fee for recording a new brand has been raised to $5, 
in order to cover actual expenses in the recorder’s office. 
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No beef, killed locally, is to be sold or peddled without 
proper inspection. 


Another law requires hide-puyers to take a bill-of-sale from 
all sellers, and to keep a complete record of all hides and pelts 
purchased by them. 


Possibly the most important measure put upon the statute- 
books, however, was a truth-in-fabrics law which follows the 
general lines of the bill introduced in Congress during the last 
session, but which failed to come to a vote. This law provides 
that all woolen goods offered for sale within the state must be 
plainly labeled as either (1) “All virgin wool,” (2) “Not less 
than —— per cent virgin wool,” or (3) “No virgin wool.” 
Penalties of fines ranging from $25 to $500, or of imprisonment 
of from ten to sixty days, are provided for failure to comply with 
the law. Other states will watch the result of this legislation 
with a great deal of interest. 


ILLINOIS WOOL-GROWERS MANUFACTURE 
OWN BLANKETS 
BY F. M. SIMPSON 


HE DEMORALIZED WOOL MARKET during the winter 

of 1920-21 weighed heavily on the minds of Illinois wool- 
producers. Of course, as compared with the western states, 
Illinois does not produce very much wool. It is estimated that 
in 1920 approximately 2,500,000 pounds were grown in that state. 
Of this amount, 1,500,000 pounds were stored co-operatively in 
what is known as the Illinois Wool Pool. This pool is handled 
for Illinois farmers by their organization, the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association—a voluntary organization with a membership 
of approximately 110,000. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association has made arrange- 
ments with a woolen mill to manufacture a quantity of this 
wool into double blankets, single blankets, auto robes, and 
woolen batting for comforts. The intention was to use quarter- 
blood staple wool for these articles. This grade of wool was, 
however, worth so much more than medium clothing wool that 
it was finally decided to use the medium grade. Illinois medium 
clothing wool shrinks a little less than 50 per cent. Hence for 
every pound of scoured wool needed there were required approxi- 
mately two pounds of fleece wool. 

To manufacture these articles, 100,000 pounds of wool were 
ordered out of the warehouse and sent to the scouring-mill. 
The National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company, which 
handles Illinois wools, had fleece-graded the wool. After reach- 
ing the scouring-mill, it was necessary to sort the wool within 
the fleece. It was sorted into three grades, known as A, B, 
and C. These grades correspond, respectively, to three-eighths 
clothing, quarter-blood staple, and low quarter. The charge for 
sorting three ways amounts to approximately 1% cents a pound. 
For scouring the charge is 2 cents a pound. Both of these 
charges are based on the weight of the wool in the grease. 

The amount of wool sent to the mill insures the manu- 
facture of approximately 6,500 double blankets, 400 single 
blankets, 550 auto robes,.and 3,000 pounds of batts. 

The association is making a specialty of the double bed 
blanket. Investigation developed that it was almost impossible 
to find any blankets in retail stores equal in quality to the 
blankets being manufactured. The nearest that could be found, 
comparing both quality, size, and weight, was a blanket that 
was retailing at $22; which means that the Illinois association 
is putting out a blanket of much higher quality at a saving of 


more than 50 per cent. In spite of this, it can be shown that 


the wool going into the blanket is selling for more than 32 
cents a pound, which is 11 cents above the market price on 
medium clothing wool. 


* * * 
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{In other states progress is being made in this plan of 
turning unsalable wool stocks into manufactured articles that 
should appeal to the discriminating buyer, not only through 
the guaranty of a high-class product, but because of their low 
price, made possible by the elimination of all middlemen’s 
profits. Montana is reported to have shipped seven carloads of 
wool to the mill, to be converted into cloth, blankets, and 
robes. The Iowa Wool Growers’ Association has under con- 
sideration a proposition from a certain mill to accept wool at 
market price and return blankets of superior quality. Mary- 
land and other eastern states are considering similar action. 
As for the other factor necessary to make the movement suc- 
cessful, it is announced that Michigan farmers have placed 
orders for 2,000 blankets made according to this method. 

It should be pointed out, however, that collective action is 


_ hecessary in this matter. If possible, the clip of a whole com- 


munity should be pooled. Few, if any, mills will care to ac- 
cept small consignments from individuals on this basis, Min- 
imum orders of from 500 to 1,000 blankets, we understand, will 
generally be insisted on.—EDbIToR. ] 


NEW PLAN FOR HANDLING THE COUNTRY’S 
WOOL CLIP 


HARGING that the present deplorable condition of the wool 

market is due primarily to the withdrawal of the specu- 
lative interests on which that market has been so largely 
dependent in the past, the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company, of Chicago, has come forward with a plan 
which, as it believes, will help put the wool industry on a 
more satisfactory basis. The plan contemplates, first, a system 
of orderly distribution of the product that will meet demand 
as it arises; secondly, the elimination of the speculative middle- 
man through holding the wool in bonded federal warehouses, 
under the provisions of the United States Warehouse Act, and 
financing it by the use of warehouse receipts as collateral. 

To show the practical operation of this plan, the company 
suggests the following two alternative methods of procedure 
on the part of the wool-grower: 


PLAN NO. 1 


“He will load his wool on board car and obtain from the 
local agent a bill-of-lading. This he takes to his local banker 
and arranges with him for such advance against his wool as 
his needs may require and as may be mutually agreed upon. 
For this amount he gives his note direct to the bank, or draws 
his draft on the bank, which the bank will, in turn, accept. 
In either event the bill-of-lading will be attached to the note or 
draft as collateral. If the banker does not wish to carry this 
paper himself, he may offer it for rediscount in the customary 
manner with the federal reserve bank of his district or with his 
correspondent bank in one of the larger financial centers. ‘The 
bill-of-lading will, in due course, reach Chicago, and will be 
exchanged for a bonded warehouse receipt upon arrival of the 
wool at the National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company. 
Such receipt is then held as collateral for the loan until the wool 
is sold. The security of the rediscounting bank is: first, in the 
wool itself; next, in the grower making the note; and, third, in 
the western banker who indorses it for rediscount. With such 
security, this kind of paper should find a ready market at all 
times at the lowest rate of interest then prevailing. 


PLAN NO. 2 


“If for any reason it should be deemed advisable to store 
the wool at home or elsewhere, the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company would be willing to consider a proposition 
to act as selling agent for such wool upon a stated charge; this 
with the understanding, however, that it would have control 
over the making and maintaining of graded lines whenever wool, 
in its judgment, cannot be sold to advantage in the original 
bags. This company would under all circumstances insist on 
having supervision and inspection of grading operations, if it 
is to act as selling agent.” 


In explanation of its plan the company has this to say: 


“It is self-evident that all the wool production of this coun- 
try could not be economically concentrated at one point; neither 





could this company, at the present time, undertake the storage 
of the entire production. We believe, however, that a common 
sales agency would be of inestimable benefit to the industry. 
It is recognized that our plan contemplates the strongest kind 
of co-operation between the banking and producing interests of 
the wool-growing states. At present there appears to be little, 
if any, idle capital in the financial centers of the East seeking 
investment elsewhere. The marketing of the wool production 
of this country will therefore for some time continue to be a 
financial problem, in the solution of which the bankers of the 
wool-growing states must take the leading part. This company 
and other wool-handling agencies will strive to provide storage 
space and marketing facilities, but the financing of the wool, 
while it is held in storage, must be accomplished through the 
efforts of the western bankers. If this movement is taken 
up in a broad way through their state associations, it cannot 
ROU is. a) 2 

“For the purpose of making a start in co-operative mar- 
keting, we would suggest that the wool-growers’ associations of 
the western states proceed to incorporate, thus placing them- 
selves in position to assume legal responsibility for contracts 
entered into. The wool-growers should then pledge their entire 
output to their state association for a term of not less than 
three years, and the association should make the contract with 
the storing and selling agency. In this manner the production 
of each state would be maintained as a distinct and separate 
unit.” 


COLLECTIVE BUYING OF STOCKERS AND 
FEEDERS 


HEN IT WAS PROPOSED, at the convention of the 

* American National Live Stock Association in El Paso 
last January, to indorse Henry C. Wallace for Secretary of 
Agriculture, a certain amount of opposition to this course 
developed from the fact that some time previously an article 
had appeared in Mr. Wallace’s paper which advocated co-oper- 
ative buying of feeder cattle at markets by farmers of the Corn 
Belt. The position was taken that such a plan, if carried out, 
would prove detrimental to breeders in the West, and that the 
latter could not consistently support a man for this office who 
had thus proclaimed his devotion to the interests of a particular 
section. Vigorous protests against this view were immediately 
forthcoming, and in the end the resolution indorsing Mr. Wallace 
was passed by a large majority. 

Wallaces’ Farmer of March 11 contains an editorial in which 
the writer reverts to this subject, taking cognizance of the objec- 
tions raised to the suggested reform. We quote the following 
extracts: 


“Last fall, at the time when Iowa feeders were laying in 
their feeding cattle, Wallaces’ Farmer suggested that the feed- 
ers of a county ought to get together and employ a careful 
and experienced buyer to go to the Missouri River markets 
and buy the feeding cattle the county needed for all of the 
feeders of the county. We suggested that when the feeders 
went to the market themselves, very often there were a number 
of them on the market at the same time, competing with one 
another; also that the man who was buying only two or three 
loads for himself did not feel like staying very long on the 
market, and that, if he should happen to hit it at a time when 
prices were up, he was likely to pay considerably more than 
he would need to pay if he should stay on the market for a 
week, or possibly two weeks, and buy on the soft spots. 


“This article attracted some criticism from the range cat- 
tlemen. First they argued that, instead of buying all of their 
feeders on the markets, where they would have to pay com- 
mission charges, yardage, and speculators’ charges, the Corn 
Belt feeders ought to buy more of their cattle on the range, 
and thus save these extra charges both for the ranchmen and 
for the feeders. Second, they objected to the suggestion that 
Corn Belt feeders should pool their purchases and thus cut 
down competition, 


“Looking at it from the standpoint of the ranchmen, we 
can see point to these criticisms. Naturally, they want to sell 
their cattle for just as much money as they can get. Also 
naturally, the Corn Belt feeder wants to buy as cheaply as he 
can. In some respects there is a conflict of interest between 
the stockmen of one section and the stockmen of another; but 
in the larger sense their interests are mutual, and Wallaces’ 
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Farmer will do everything possible to promote live-stock in- 
terests generally. 

“We presume one reason why there is no more direct busi- 
ness between the ranchman and the cattle-feeder is the un- 
certainty in the minds of both as to just what the cattle are 
worth. The ranchman probably feels that, if he sends his 
cattle to the market, he will have the benefit of competition 
among the feeders, and will also have the benefit of packer 
competition on those cattle which are carrying enough flesh 
to kill. During the war packers bid up very stiffly on grass 
cattle. And also the feeder probably feels about the same way. 
That is, he feels that, if he buys on a large market, he will be 
paying a price fixed by competition. Both feeders and ranch- 
men seem to have ignored, in part at least, the large slice the 
speculator on these river markets has been taking out of them. 

“There ought to be some businesslike way for the man 
who feeds cattle and the man who raises feeding cattle to deal 
directly with one another and get rid of the tribute they are 
paying to the stock-yard companies, commission men, and 


_ speculators.” 


It may safely be assumed that the principles and views of 
Wallace the editor will remain the principles and views of 
Wallace the secretary. 


CUT PRICES ON THE DINING-CAR! 


N THE INTEREST of an increased consumption of meat, to 
the direct benefit of the live-stock producer and indirectly to 
the great advantage of the railroads themselves, A. E. de Ricqles, 
president of the American Live Stock and Loan Company, of 
Denver, has addressed a letter to William Sproule, president of 
the Southern Pacific System, at San Francisco, in which he 
strongly urges that prices charged for meals on dining-cars be 
reduced to the same relative level as those paid by the public 
for similar service elsewhere. To show how extravagant are 
some of these charges, Mr. de Ricqles quotes from the menus of 
the Southern Pacific the prices exacted for two typical simple 
meals, compared with the cost at Denver of the raw materials 
entering into them, as follows: 


Dining-Car Retail Cost 
One lamb chop $0.07 
Fried potatoes p .02 
Glass of milk ; .03 


.03 


$0.15 


Which represents a tribute of 600 per cent for service, exclusive 
of tips! 


Total cost of meal 


Dining-Car Retail Cost 
Beef broth $0.05 (7) 
Small sirloin steak 23 
Potatoes in cream ‘ .03 
Bread and butter ; .02 
Glass of milk ; .03 


.20 


Total cost of meal $0.56 


Or 471 per cent for service! 


This latter, as Mr. de Ricqles points out, is by no means 


a big meal for a healthy man; yet the price is beyond the reach 
of the average traveler. 


“This is a very important question,” he writes, “involving 
the welfare of many people. It has occurred to me that, if the 
big lines which run dining-cars great distances through the 
food-producing country could make a study of this question, in 
connection with producers and packers, much benefit might 
result through an increased consumption of meat. Possibly a 
meeting could be held at some central place, like Chicago.” 


THE CALENDAR 


1921—Annual Convention of Wyoming 
Growers’ Association, Lusk, Wyo. 


April 14-15, 


April 19-20, 1921—Annual Convention of Montana 
Growers’ Association, Helena, Mont. 

May 24-25, 1921—Annual Convention of Cattle and 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Canyon City, Ore. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
LTHOUGH commercial reports monotonously 
A record some scattered improvement in a few lines 
of trade and increased depression in others, the 
general business situation remains virtually unchanged 
at about low ebb, reflecting the reduced buying power 
of the average consumer and the timidity of buyers as 
to future commitments. 


Uncertainty and apathy prevail in the retail trade 
—mostly because retail prices have not been reduced in 
keeping with other levels. Building is curtailed, due to 
the lofty cost of materials and high wages, with a result- 
ant increase in the housing shortage and a further pro- 
posed advance in rentals. Disputes over the wage scale 
are more acute, with some concessions here and there; 
but in general there is bitter resistance by labor. The 
hope of the railroads to break even in their operations is 
based more on a reduction in the wage scale than on any 
probable increase in tonnage. Idle railroad cars are 
more numerous than ever before, and there is no pros- 
pect of any material change while present high railroad 
rates and stagnation in most industries continue. 

The automobile industry is the only one which claims 
an appreciable improvement in volume of transactions. 
iron and steel are much depressed, although prices have 
not receded correspondingly with the lessened demand. 
Several big copper mines have shut down. The soft-coal 
output is the smallest in seven years, but prices are only 
a trifle lower than during the peak time. The lumber 
trade is exceedingly dull, with prices somewhat lower. 

Textiles are steadier after the severe slump. A slight 
gain is noticed in the production of wool and worsted 
goods. .The leather market is quieter. 


Prices for wool, 
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hides, and cotton remain at substantially the low level, 
with burdensome stocks everywhere. 

The value of exports shows a declining tendency, 
while the value of imports is on the increase. Conse- 
quently foreign-exchange rates are firmer. The money 
market is easier, although great caution is manifested as 
to loans. Failures are still above normal. Collections 
are bad. 

Crop prospects are good. Wheat, corn, and oats are 
selling at new low levels. Live-stock prices declined 
sharply during March. Prices for all agricultural prod- 
ucts averaged less at the commencement of April than a 
month ago. 

Bradstreet’s weekly index number, based on whole- 
sale prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, 
for the week ending April 2 was $3.06, which compares 
with $3.22 for the previous month and $4.87 for the week 
ending April 2, 1920. This represents a decrease of 37.1 
per cent from the like week of last year. 


UNWISE RESTRICTION ON CREDIT 
COWMAN in southern New Mexico, in a letter 
just received by Tur Propucer, thus graphically 
describes conditions prevailing in that section: 

I have been in the live-stock business since 1882, and have 

never seen a condition paralleling the one that we are now 
passing through. Many of the waters in this section, which 
have been permanent for the past thirty-eight years, have 
failed entirely, and it makes me lie awake at night considering 
what is the best thing to do. With no moisture, no money, 
and no market, we are placed in a rather precarious position. 


I am still of the belief that by June first conditions will 
have changed to such an extent that we shall have an outlet 
for the young stuff from the breeding ranges of this section. 
I have had many inquiries from people on the finishing ranges, 
mentioning prices which are not at all bad under present con- 
ditions; but they all want to buy on time, which does not relieve 
the situation with us. 

Throughout the past winter a serious drought has 
prevailed in southern Arizona and parts of southern 
New Mexico. The situation is intensified by the fact 
that some ranges are overstocked on account of not 
shipping out a normal supply of young animals last 
season, necessitating the feeding of large numbers. 

Up to April 10 there had been very few sales made 
for the movement of southern cattle to northern ranges. 
The reduction in freight rates has helped some, but the 
main difficulty is that the northern range man is unable 
to secure either money or credit. He wants to restock 
his depleted range, but cannot finance the deal. To 
meet this situation, a plan is now being considered by 
stockmen and banks in Arizona to ship from 25,000 to 
50,000 head of cattle to northwestern ranges, to be sold 
on time or grazed on a co-operative or some other 
mutually satisfactory basis. 


During the past few months discounts of the federal 
reserve banks have been materially reduced on live- 


a... 


stock and other classes of paper, and it would seem 
that adequate credit should be available somewhere for 
the spring movement of cattle from the Southwest to 
northern and western ranges. As a matter of fact, this 
spring movement does not necessarily involve any expan- 
sion of credit: the seller in the Southwest is paid and 
liquidates his paper, while the northern man obtains a 
loan on his purchases. In the last analysis, the trans- 
action is merely a transfer of present credit from one 
section of the country to another, which ought not to 
be any strain on our banking facilities, if there was 
proper co-ordination between the branch banks of the 
federal reserve system. 


The railroads have done their part toward stimu- 
lating this movement by reducing rates and thus heart- 
ening stockmen; but the financial arm of our govern- 
ment is still unresponsive to the vital needs of the 
live-stock industry. The managers of the Federal Reserve 
Board, by their policy of deflation and curtailment of 
credit to essential industries, may have avoided a finan- 
cial panic, but they have precipitated instead a situation 
in producing sections which is just as bad. In our 
judgment, the Federal Reserve Board at Washington 
stands in need of some member or members with a clear 
vision of the necessities of our basic producing indus- 
tries. The present trouble with the industrial East is 
that the producers of agricultural products and live 
stock have been shorn of their buying power by the 
ruinous deflation of prices to a level below the cost of 
production. 


GRAIN EXCHANGES AND PRICES 


OARDS OF TRADE, where options for future 

B delivery of grain are dealt in, may afford the best 
protective method for the middlemen to handle 

the grain crops of this country, but the growers are not 
convinced that such institutions are an unmixed benefit 
to them. The tendency of speculative trading and hedg- 


ing is toward extremes in prices. The advances and 
declines go farther than conditions seem to warrant, and 
unfortunately the grower does not ordinarily profit so 
much by the advances as he suffers from the declines. 
A 5 per cent domestic or world surplus of the commodity 
traded in is, through the mechanism of trading on these 
exchanges, generally translated into a reduction of 30 
to 50 per cent in the price; and, conversely, a 5. per cent 
shortage in a crop spells an increase in the price about 
as much out of proportion. 


The system promotes fluctuation instead of steadying 
prices. The situation in the grain marts of the country 
during the past few months could hardly have been more 
unsatisfactory to the grower, and illustrates the ex- 
tremes to which prices can descend. The world crop of 
wheat is generally conceded to be just about sufficient 
to meet the world’s requirements; yet cash wheat is 
today selling at less than the cost of production, and the 
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futures are at a discount under the cash article. The 
stock of corn and oats above normal requirements does 
not warrant the prevailing low prices for these com- 
modities. 

True, boards of trade furnish an opportunity to sell 
at some price the commodities in which they deal; and 
that, of course, is an advantage, as distinguished from 
inability to sell at any price. But do all the benefits 
and splendid facilities which are claimed for grain 
exchanges and boards of trade equal the disadvantages 
of unstable, fluctuating, ruinously low, or outrageously 
high, prices, which seem to be peculiarly inherent in the 
speculative trading indulged in at these centers? Under 
present methods, only when a shortage is believed to 
exist does the grower receive the cost of production or 
more. That ought not to be. 

If the existing machinery offers no hope of relief, 
then it is up to the growers to devise aremedy. That is 
what the American Farm Bureau Federation undertook 
to accomplish through its Committee of Seventeen, whose 
report, as related elsewhere in these columns, has been 
approved. Under its terms a non-stock, non-profit, co- 
operative marketing agency will be established to take 
over the handling of the grain voluntarily pooled with 
the organization. Obviously there are many difficulties 
to be overcome in the working-out of such a plan on a 
national scale, but it represents a long step toward some 
solution of the problem. 

In the same manner the Live-Stock Committee of 
Fifteen, now in session, is endeavoring to remedy some 
of the live-stock marketing evils. If the grain plan, or 
whatever proposition may be recommended by the live- 
stock committee, fails of any substantial results, then 
some effort should be made to limit production to esti- 
mated probable requirements. 


PACKING-HOUSE STRIKE AVERTED 


HE DARK CLOUD, in the shape of a threatened 
“T countey ite strike, which hung over the packing 

industry around the ides of March, and whose 
shadow deepened the gloom reigning in the whole live- 
stock world, and checked the upward price movement 
noticeable earlier in the month, has been dispelled— 
temporarily at least. After a three-day conference at 
Washington, called by Secretary of Labor Davis, and 
in which Secretaries Hoover and Wallace participated, 
representatives of packers and employees put their sig- 
natures to a provisional agreement embodying the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1. A wage reduction of 8 cents an hour for time workers 
and of 1214 per cent for piece workers. 

2. Retention of the basic eight-hour day, and overtime 
rates as provided in the rulings of Judge Alschuler, arbiter 
under the war-time agreement. 

3. Extension until September 15 of the arrangement vest- 


ing Judge Alschuler with authority to decide all questions as 
to hours, wages, conditions, etc., not otherwise provided for. 
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As usual in such cases, the solution of the difficulty 
was found in a compromise. Also as usual, neither side 
appears to be particularly pleased with the outcome— 
which, perhaps, is the best proof of its essential fairness. 
Spokesmen for the packers emphasize the fact that they 
now will have time to complete their plans for a general 
adjustment of pending differences between themselves 
and their employees on the basis of a wider application 
of the co-operative and consultative principle; while the 
employees’ delegates have not hesitated to proclaim that 
the agreement is “but a truce to prepare for war.” Both 
sides, however, have expressed satisfaction with the 
way in which the matter has been handled by the 
authorities at Washington, and give credit for the 
valuable assistance rendered by both Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Hoover. 

In the interest, not only of the parties immediately 
involved, but of the chief sufferers in all such contro- 
versies—the unorganized producer and a wholly defense- 
less public—let us pray that before the middle of 
September a way out may be found which will remove 
every excuse for resorting to wasteful war. 


DENVER TAKES THE LEAD 
W:- ARE GLAD to print the following commu- 


nication, showing that the Denver Live Stock 

Exchange is contemplating a restoration of 
commission charges for the sale of live stock to the 
basis prevailing previous to the advance of last August: 
To the American National Live Stock Association. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to advise you that at a meeting of the 
board of directors of this exchange held yesterday. a resolution 
was passed proposing a reduction of commissions charged at 
these stock-yards, making them the same as before the raise 
made August 1, 1920. Action will be taken at a meeting of the 
exchange members April 25, 1921. 

DENVER Live STocK EXCHANGE, 
By LESLIE E. GREENE, 
Secretary. 

The advance of last August varied on different 
classes of live stock, but in the aggregate it amounted 
to approximately 30 per cent. This action of the Denver 
exchange will be welcome news to stockmen, the major- 
ity of whom have felt that, in view of the conditions 
prevailing in the live-stock industry, the advance of 
last August was not justified. Tur Propucer hopes 
that all the members of the Denver Live Stock Exchange 
will favor the proposition submitted to them by their 
board of directors, and that the live-stock exchanges at 
other markets will promptly take similar action. 


MR. POOLE JOINS THE LIVE-STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by the Chicago Live 
A Stock Exchange that it has added a Bureau of 
Information to its equipment, and persuaded our 
inimitable market editor, James E. Poole, to take charge 
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of this new service. An invitation is extended to anyone 
to “write or call on Mr. Poole for information of what- 
ever nature pertaining to live-stock production and the 
marketing thereof,” as he possesses “a limitless fund of 
knowledge to draw upon for the benefit of the live-stock 
fraternity.” 


To all of which our readers will cordially subscribe. 
They will likewise join us in congratulations to all con- 
cerned on the completion of an arrangement holding out 
such evident mutual advantages, as well as in satisfac- 
tion at learning that Mr. Poole’s new activities will in 
no way interfere with his work on THe Propucsr, 
especially since it may be safely predicted that his 
changed environment will not be permitted in the least 
to color his well-known independent views. 





WHAT IS THE REMEDY FOR THE PRESENT 
FINANCIAL SITUATION? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL SITUATION shows 

little change compared with a month ago. Money is no 
easier, and such authorities as J. B. Forgan, of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, say it will not be. The process 
of readjusting business is exasperatingly, but necessarily, slow. 
Heavy payments to the federal government have made a seri- 
ous draft on deposits, and the same insistent clamor for money 
comes from all quarters. The transportation situation is get- 
ting more desperate right along, most of the carriers failing to 
earn operating expenses and fixed charges, even with a set of 
rates that is strangling trade and industry. Washington is 
still churning the atmosphere, but doing little toward reliev- 
ing an obviously desperate situation, of which building and 
transportation are the focal points, 

Wrangling over who is to blame for this condition is use- 
less. The need of the hour is a remedy—a way out. Some 
financial expert has asserted that nobody in particular is to 
blame. As a matter of fact, the blame may be equally dis- 
tributed. The financial and industrial leaders of the country 
aided in precipitating chaos as much as Tom, Dick, and Harry 
who bought silk shirts they could not afford and went into debt 
for motors. The Iowa farmer who signed notes by the ream 
for phony packing-house and other stocks was equally an of- 
fender with managers of gigantic industrial and commercial 
concerns who joined the spree. It was a veritable orgy, in 
which few were not involved to some extent. 

A Chicago mail-order house, now reported to be weather- 
ing a financial gale, bought goods to the amount of $100,000,000 
at the “peak” of cost. One of the big packing concerns in- 
vested $2,000,000 in a fertilizer plant near Chicago at a moment 
when the fertilizer business was on the verge of demoralization, 
borrowing the money at 8 per cent to pay construction bills. 
Today that plant is idle, as the most glib-tongued salesman in 
circulation could not sell a ton of fertilizer if he ran a fine- 
toothed comb through the country for buyers. These are but 
instances. Knocking the federal reserve bank management for 
encouraging inflation, and then for inaugurating its deflation 
policy, has been popular, and probably overdone. That this 
financial arm of the government was in a large measure 
responsible for what has happened will not be disputed; dem- 
onstrating that human frailty and lack of foresight are the 
same in the higher as in the more obscure spheres. 

Europe is bad medicine right now. The Old World appears 
to be merely a disorganized appetite for American money. Gov- 
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ernments succored by the United States during the period of 
war stress appear to have no intention of meeting such obli- 
gations, showing apparent confidence that our government 
will write them off its books. The illusion that Europe re- 
tained even a vestige of credit at the end of the war has now 
been dispelled. Continuing the doubtful policy of pouring bil- 
lions of good American dollars into the European rat-hole is 
to be discouraged. 

The industrial situation can be remedied only by resump- 
tion of building, which involves readjustment of rail rates. 
Chicago alone is waiting impatiently for an opportunity to 
spend half a billion dollars on building; New York probably 
twice as much; while every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
the country lacks housing facilities. The necessary money is 


available, idle labor is making a loud noise everywhere, and. 


raw material is abundant. Nothing, in fact, halts a nation- 
wide building campaign of unprecedented proportions but a 
combination, criminal in a large measure, of material-makers 
and labor unions. Put a few of these crooks behind the bars, 
and the problem will be solved overnight. A federal prison 
may be the proper place for ’Gene Debs; if so, these grafters 
deserve to be drawn and quartered. If the building industry 
could be freed from its bonds, a vast weekly pay-roll would 
be created over the country, live stock would ‘promptly feel the 
impetus, woolen mills would resume, and the whole situation 
change. 
be properly circulated. 

The railroad problem is much the same as that affecting 
building. Exorbitant wages cannot continue without imperil- 
ing trade and commerce. If the short-sighted labor leaders per- 
sist in their present damphool policy, not only the millions of 
workers whom they assume to represent will suffer, but the en- 
tire community. Present high rates are slowly but surely 
strangling, not only the live-stock, but other industries. Money 
must be collected before it can be disbursed—a fact which 
those running the affairs of the railroad labor unions have so 
far failed to comprehend. 

Interest rates are too high to stimulate trade. The federal 
reserve bank rediscount rate should be lowered at once. To 
assert that maintenance of the high rate ‘is necessary to pre- 
vent inflation of values is now absurd, unless those in charge 
of the banks of the country are incompetent. All the federal 
reserve bank has to do under the circumstances is to exercise 
control of the money it puts into circulation. Squelch the 
promoter and price-booster! That this was not done during 
the financial orgy is evident; otherwise one tire company, now 
on the verge of bankruptcy, would not have been able to bor- 
row $20,000,000. Under present conditions the federal reserve 
bank system is not discharging the function for which it was 
designed. 

The emergency calls for generalship and statesmanship. 
Labor must eventually see the light. When. everything else is 
liquidating, labor cannot be immune. It must accept less, as 
others are doing, or pay a logical penalty. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS FOR PURCHASE OF SEED 
GRAIN 


TEPS HAVE BEEN TAKEN by the Secretary of Agriculture 

to render aid to farmers in drought-stricken areas for the 
purchase of seed for spring planting. For this purpose $2,000,000 
was appropriated by the last Congress, to be advanced to farmers, 
at a low rate of interest, where special need existed. It has 
been found that there is need for such loans in western North 
Dakota and parts of Montana. Leon M. Estabrook, chief of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, will have general supervision of 
the matter. Headquarters, in charge of C. W. Warburton,. of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, will be established at Fargo, N. D. 


There is plenty of money in circulation, if it could. 
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LIABILITIES UNDER LEVER ACT CONTINUE 


ERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION of 
stock-yards and live-stock exchanges, which took place on 
March 3, 1921, as a result of the repeal of the Food Control (or 
Lever) Act, affects only licenses granted under the act, the 
Bureau of Markets points out. “All rights and liabilities aris- 


ing under the law, the proclamations of the President, and the 
regulations thereunder continue, and may be enforced in the 
same manner as if the Lever Act had never been repealed.” 


FEWER SOWS BRED FOR SPRING FARROW 


ee RECEIVED by the Bureau of Crop Estimates indi- 
cate that, taking the country as a whole, only. 76.6 per cent 
of the sows on hand have been bred to farrow this spring. The 
largest proportion—96.1 per cent—is found in the north central 
states east of the Mississippi River, and the smallest—53.7 per 
cent—in the north Atlantic states. The far-western group of 
states show a percentage of 90.8. 


As the bureau last year did not gather information relative 
to the number of sows on hand, no direct comparison is possible 
with the 1919 figures for bred sows. Comparing the ratio of 
bred sows with the total number of hogs of all classes for the 
two years, however, the percentage of sows bred for spring 
farrow in 1920 is seen to be 9.65, as against 15.43 per cent in 
1919. 


These figures, if truly representative, would indicate that 
only about three-fifths as many sows were bred in the fall of 
1920 as in the fall of 1919. Many stockmen with whom we have 
talked are of the opinion that the estimate is too low. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ROAD-BUILDING 


PPROXIMATELY $622,000,000 is available for road and 

bridge construction and maintenance in the United States 
during the current year, under the plan of federal and state 
co-operation, according to information furnished the Bureau of 
Public Roads by the several state highway departments. Should 
pending legislation be passed by the new Congress, this sum 
would be increased by the amount of the additional federal 
appropriation. From all sources the following approximate 
amounts are available in the western states named: 


$ 8,000,000 $ 4,000,000 
26,000,000 8,000,000 
7,000,000 10,000,000 
4,500,000 60,000,000 
20,000,000 6,000,000 
8,500,000 14,000,000 
6,000,000 3,000,000 
3,500,000 


New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Arizona 

California 
Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska ......... 
Nevada 


Washington ....... 
Wyoming .. 


ONLY REAL “DIRT FARMERS” TO PROFIT BY 
FARM LOAN ACT 


OANS MADE by federal land banks under the Farm Loan 

Act, recently upheld by the United States Supreme Court, 
will be limited to those actively engaged in farming and who 
have pressing obligations to meet, it is announced by officials 
of the Wichita bank. Similar statements may be expected from 
banks in other cities, as it is realized that the demand for loans 
is likely far to exceed their capacity. All applications for invest- 
ments or for the payment of indebtedness not yet due will be 
discouraged. 


The interest rate on loans is to be advanced from 5 to 6 
per cent, in order that the rate on the bonds which are to be 
issued by the banks may be raised from 4 to 5 per cent, thus 
making them more attractive to investors. These bonds will 
be non-taxable, and are to mature in ten years. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES A REASONABLE RAIL- 
ROAD RATE? 


Fort Worrnu, Tex., April 2, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The popular idea that reasonable rates can be based on 
the ratio of net earnings to property value is a fallacy that 
has led us into the maze of our present troubles by the enact- 
ment of laws impossible of application. 

The railroads and speculators uphold this theory in order 
to make the public an underwriter of their mistakes, invest- 
ments, bad judgment, and misfortunes. It leads necessarily 
to the “cost plus” method, and destroys incentive to efficiency 
and thrift. The judgment of well-informed men who are im- 
partial and appointed for their qualifications, acting under the 
rule of reason, guided by the business experience of past gen- 
erations, furnishes the only sound rule for making rates that 
are reasonable for the public—shippers, producers, carriers, 
and consumers. At best, however, these rates cannot amount to 
more than an approximation of what is actually just and 
reasonable. 

Arbitrary limitations on the exercise of that character of 
judgment are absolutely destructive and necessarily result in 
chaotic conditions. Neither Congress nor state legislatures, 
however much they may investigate the complexities of the 
situation, can arrive at what would be a reasonable rate and 
enact it into law. Hence they have stipulated that the rates 
shall be “just and reasonable,” and have adopted the only 
method of ascertaining what is just and reasonable: The legis- 
lative bodies are just as incompetent to lay down a fixed rule 
to guide the commissioners in arriving at what figures shall 
constitute a reasonable rate as they are to enact those figures 
into law. 

Reasonable rates, when considered from the view-point of 
the producer and shipper, necessarily involve the value of the 
service paid for. That will apply also to a particular trans- 
action on a particular railroad performing the service. The 


reasonableness of the rates, however, when tested from the- 


view-point of the limitations of the power of the state, does not 
involve the value of the particular service on the particular 
road, nor the rates on particular commodities or between par- 
ticular places, because it is but the application of the rule that 
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the state or the nation cannot require that private property 
be devoted to public use without just and reasonable compen- 
sation. Wherever the net results from operation are made 
the standard the operating expenses are as important to the 
shipper as to the carrier. Hence no right exists to any return in 
net, unless it is based on property that is judiciously located, 
honestly and efficiently operated, and limited to reasonable ex- 
penditures as to operating expenses. This condition has not 
existed since the beginning of federal control of the railroads, 
and was not fully in vogue for the period immediately pre- 
ceding. The increase of more than 200 per cent in the labor 
item, in fuel, and in certain supplies and materials is the 
principal cause of the shrinkage in net earnings and the de- 
mand for enormously increased rates. Reasonable rates to 
the shippers cannot be based on such considerations. The 
calamity which confronts the railroads is not due to the fact 
that rates just previous to the war were unreasonably low, 
but to the enormous cost in operation, which a wise policy 
would have avoided to a large extent. During the period of 
the war and up to September 1, 1920, the railroads had the 
guaranty of the government. They took back the operation 
on March 1, 1920. But when the Labor Board was hearing 
the application of the employees for a wage increase of 
$1,000,000,000, of which the board finally granted $625,000,000, 
I take it that no substantial effort was made by the railroads 
to prevent it, because an application was made to add this 
amount to the rates. When the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was hearing that application, in Ex Parte 74, the chair- 
man of the railroad executive organization, on being asked 
what the position of the executives was at that meeting in 
Chicago before the Labor Board, deliberately replied that their 
position was “neutral.” Rates based on that idea are un- 
reasonable. The results speak for themselves, and everybody 
knows it. 


I lay it down as a proposition which cannot be contro- 
verted, and which must finally prevail in successful business 
operations in this country, that the rates must not be too 
high to permit the free movement of traffic to and from points 
of production and markets customarily available during the 
quarter of a century next prior to the taking-over of the roads, 
under federal control. Rates above that are unreasonable. If 
the railroads cannot profit by rates thus made to move the 
traffic, it is not possible for them ever to operate profitably, be- 
cause the higher the rate the less the traffic. They must look 
elsewhere than advancing rates beyond the level thus stated, 
or they must go under. The traffic of this country must move, 
or no prosperity can ever exist. If the private owners of the 
property will not do it, the government will have to take over 
the railroads. There is no escape from that proposition. I do 
not say that rates will be reasonable which are made as high 
as the traffie will bear and freely move, but, if they are made 
any higher than that, it is certain that they are unreasonable. 
They have been made much higher than that, and therefore the 
advanced rates are unreasonable. 


To solve the railroad problem, the 6 per cent rate-making 
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rule should be repealed, rates lowered to reasonably move the 
traffic, wages reduced, and efficiency of methods inaugurated. 
If not, government ownership is bound to follow. 

S. H. Cowan. 


CORN-STALK DISEASE 


DENVER, COLo., March 5, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

So far as I know, the Bureau of Animal Industry has never 
given us a satisfactory explanation of the cause of corn-stalk 
disease. After closely watching this trouble for seventeen 
years, I have reached the conviction that it is caused by a 
poison formed through the premature decay of the upper parts 
of the stalks. When the tops are killed from excessive heat 
or drought, or are broken partly off by hail, the green sap from 
below rises and meets the decaying juices from above, the two 
uniting to form a poison that is fatal to stock. Once cattle 
have had a taste of these decayed stalks, they become very fond 
of them. I have seen as many as forty animals dead from this 
disease in one place, and I have known cattle to eat greedily 
of the decayed corn stalks when there was plenty of green 
grass around. 


I once shipped cattle from a locality where they were 
dying from corn-stalk disease a hundred miles east out of the 
reach of a hot wave, and I had no more trouble. While I lived 
in Illinois my animals were never attacked by this disease, 
but when I moved to Nebraska my stock began dying after 
eating corn stalks. I concluded that the trouble was due to 
hail and hot winds, and stopped feeding stalks when these 
conditions prevailed, with the result that there were no more 
losses. In fact, I have never known any cattle to die from 
eating stalks unless there was either hail, drought, or excessive 
heat. 


If the government will thoroughly investigate this trouble, 
I am sure it will be found to be a climatic disease. In that 
case it ought to be possible to give warning to stockmen when 
not to feed stalks. My theory is that it runs in streaks. In 
1912 a hot wave struck a section of Kansas. I went into a 
pasture and found three horses dead. Cows grazing with the 
horses were not affected. The grass had all dried up, except 
on a strip that was subirrigated. Here the green grass had 
been killed to the roots by the heat; but, as it grew in a moist 
soil, the roots had sent up fresh shoots. The horses went in 
and ate this off to the ground, and died. According to my 
theory, the poisonous substance had developed between the 
green and the decayed parts. After a heat wave this decay 
can be distinctly smelled in a corn-field. 

W. H. McEtwain. 


* * * 


[We have submitted the original of the above communica- 
tion to the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, with 
a request for a statement as to what, if anything, has been 
done by the government in the way of investigating ‘“‘corn-stalk 
disease,” as well as for an expression of opinion with regard 
to Mr. McElwain’s theory. In his reply, the acting chief of 
the bureau informs us that, while no recent investigations have 
been made as to the specific causative factor’ of this affection, 
the subject has been worked on from time to time by experiment- 
station workers, who, however, have discovered nothing new. 
Mr. McElwain, it is declared, has failed to present any con- 
vincing evidence in substantiation of his theory. Immature 
and wilted vegetation has long been known to be harmful in 
certain instances, and “the changes mentioned as taking place 
within the stalks would, of course, render them more sus- 
ceptible to deterioration by various bacteria and molds.”— 
EDITOR. ] 
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CALIFORNIA REPORTING CATTLE SHORTAGE 


San Francisco, Cat., April 5, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Feed conditions in California are very good, except in a 
few localities in the southern part of the state. There is no 
surplus of fat cattle at present. There is more feed, and there 
are fewer fed cattle to be marketed, than for several years past. 
Cattle should be held for the May market. Oregon-fed cattle 
have been slaughtered, and there are no more to be marketed at 
present. The supply of outside-fed cattle is practically ex- 
hausted. 

Reports from eastern markets are invariably to the effect 
that prices will go up in May, and our surplus cattle, if any, 
will be in strong demand at Portland and other points at that 
time. Some buyers are endeavoring to procure grass steers at a 
lower price, but prime steers should not be disposed of for less 
than 814 cents within a $5 freight rate. Four cars of steers 
were sold at Visalia last week at 8% cents f. 0. b. cars. Cattle 
should not be shipped on consignment to a market north or 
south, but sold f. o. b. cars at shipping-point. 

It is generally conceded that banks will not compel or expect 
beef-cattle owners to dispose of their cattle at a sacrifice in 
order to liquidate cattle loans. 

Relative to the guarantee-fund plan for the handling of 
surplus cattle in California, this scheme will function at the 
proper time. Guarantee notes are being filed with us contin- 
ually. This fund will not be used until the proper time comes, 
and then only for handling of surplus prime beef for shipment 
outside of the state. 

MARKET COMMITTEE, 
CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PAYMENT OF GRAZ- 
ING FEES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER has been addressed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the new Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, ex-Congressman Burke, of South Dakota: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“WASHINGTON 


“March 30, 1921. 
“To the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

“DEAR Mr. COMMISSIONER: Upon the application 
of representatives of the live-stock industry in the 
West, and in view of conditions of which this depart- 
ment has knowledge, as well as the policy of Congress 
in the agricultural appropriation act approved March 
3, 1921, extending the time for payment of grazing 
fees on national forests, you are authorized and di- 
rected, upon proper application of parties in interest, 
accompanied by consent of their bondsmen, to extend, 
subject to payment of interest at rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, the time for payment of grazing fees on 
tribal lands in Indian reservations, including the Crow 
Reservation, until October 1, 1921. 

“Respectfully, 


(Signed) “ALBERT B. FALL, 
“Secretary.” 


BLACKFEET INDIANS NOT STARVING 


EPORTS HAVE REACHED THIS OFFICE to the effect that 

the Blackfeet Indians in northern Montana are starving. 
We have referred the matter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who, under date of March 22, 1921, writes us that such reports 
are without foundation—“‘no Indians are starving, and none 
will be allowed to starve.” 


When fear was expressed last fall that these Indians were 
likely to suffer during the coming winter, Secretary Fall informs 
us, steps were immediately taken by the Indian .Office to avert 
this. Large amounts of food and clothing were bought and 
distributed among them. Recently additional supplies were 
arranged for, sufficient to provide for all real needs. 


The unfortunate conditions existing on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation during the past winter the secretary ascribes to the 
drought prevailing during the summer of 1919 and the unpre- 
cedented severity of the winter that followed. This resulted 
in a short hay crop, as a consequence of which nearly all the 


work animals of the Indians, besides a considerable number of ~ 


their cattle, perished when severe weather set in. The funds 
available in the spring of 1920 were insufficient to replace the 
losses, and the Indians were thus unable to contribute much 
toward their own support during the past winter. 
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For the fiscal year 1921-22 Congress has made “immediately 
available a sum sufficient to assist the Indians in a program of 
constructive activity whereby it is believed they will be able 
materially to better their condition,” writes the secretary, who 
proceeds to describe this plan in the following manner: 

“It appears that a considerable area of native hay land 
on the reservation is so situated that it can be flooded at cer- 
tain seasons by water from existing irrigation canals by the 
construction of inexpensive laterals. Work of this kind is to 
be undertaken, with a view to insuring a good hay crop, and 
this will be followed up by furnishing the Indians with the im- 
plements necessary for harvesting and caring for the crop. A 
considerable number have promised each to put in a small 
acreage of wheat, which will be made into flour and feed at a 
— mill which will be put up for them in a convenient loca- 

ion. 

“A number of Indians will be selected who have irrigable 
allotments favorably situated for the cultivation of small 
grains, and will be assisted in putting in crops of wheat, oats, 
or barley. They will be furnished with necessary implements 
under the reimbursable plan, and their work closely super- 
vised by an experienced farmer. Every Indian family will 
be encouraged to cultivate a small garden plot, and raise suffi- 
cient vegetables for its use. 

“In the case of old Indians, and those physically or men- 
tally incapacitated, efforts will be made to dispose of their 
lands, either by sale or lease, retaining home plots where 
necessary. This will enable them to have the benefit of their 
property resources during their lifetime. A sawmill has been 
purchased and will be placed in operation to provide lumber 
for the use of the Indians. 

“Systematic efforts will be continued to induce all able- 
bodied Indians not otherwise engaged to accept employment in 
the various industries in or near the reservation, such as road 
construction, railroading, ranching, stock-raising, etc. Efforts 
along this line have not been very successful in the past, and 
the Blackfeet Indians have made little use of their oppor- 
tunities for day labor in the vicinity of the reservation.” 


GOVERNMENT PLANNING HAY-INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


F SUFFICIENT FUNDS are available, a government hay-in- 

spection service will probably be established at the larger 
markets during the coming fiscal year, the Bureau of Markets 
announces. Such inspection will be confined to hay received 
in interstate commerce, and will be made only at the request 
of interested parties. A reasonable fee is to be charged to 
cover as far as possible the cost of the service. As a prelim- 
inary to this work, the bureau is now engaged in the prepara- 
tion of uniform standards or grades for hay. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF TICK CAMPAIGN 


INCE THE WORK of eradication began, in 1906, an area of 
509,084 square miles has been freed from the Texas-fever 
tick, says the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry recently 
issued. This is 70 per cent of the territory originally infested. 
Following the removal of the quarantine, many regions are now 
raising and marketing excellent cattle. 
























































































































































WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W.’”. ANDERSON 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1921. 


ees. HARDING’S INDORSEMENT of an emergency 
tariff for the relief of the live-stock and agricultural inter- 
ests of the country is, to live-stock producers, perhaps the most 
interesting development of the recess period. It was generally 
understood at the close of the last session that there would be 
no further effort devoted to emergency tariff legislation, leaving 
Congress free to concentrate its efforts on the permanent revision 
of the tariff. The appreciation, however, of the fact that some 
time must necessarily elapse before permanent revision can be 
effected, together with the renewal of demands on the part of 
the agricultural and live-stock interests for relief, has led to a 
reversal of this policy, and it has been agreed to reintroduce 
the Fordney emergency tariff bill in practically the same form 
in which it was vetoed by President Wilson, with the exception 
that it would remain in force only ‘six months after its enact- 
ment, instead of ten as originally provided. 


President Harding has expressed his approval of this plan 
to reintroduce the measure, and Chairman Fordney has signified 
his intention to make an aggressive drive for its immediate 
passage by serving notice that it must be passed without further 
amendments. While the Fordney tariff is without doubt distaste- 
ful to eastern manufacturers, and their sentiment is reflected by 
eastern members of Congress, the fact that the balance of power 
in the new Congress is in the hands of the representatives of 
the agricultural sections makes it certain that any opposition 
is likely to be sporadic in its nature. Should there be any 
well-defined attempt at filibuster in the Senate, as there was 
in the last session, it will very likely be promptly met by 
cloture rule, to invoke which will be possible owing to the 

_ increased strength of the majority. 

Permanent revision of the tariff will have a place of pre- 
cedence on the legislative program of the next session. The 
subject is now receiving consideration, and the various subcom- 
mittees are seeking information from every available source in 
their efforts to frame a measure which will meet present world 
conditions. It has become quite clear to those who are studying 
the question that it cannot be disposed of in a perfunctory way 
by the substitution of the schedules of former measures, but 
that a new bill must be written paragraph by paragraph. 


Of no less importance is the revision of the income-tax 
laws, which will follow closely the revision of the tariff. The 
general tax-modification plans, it is stated, will include a repeal 
of the excess-profit taxes and reduction of the higher-income 
surtaxes. Plans for substitute taxes have not yet been agreed 
upon. 

An interesting development in the frozen-meat trade has 
been a marked decline in the imports of frozen lamb and mutton 
from Australia and New Zealand. It has not been due, however, 
to a diminishment of the supply at these sources, but to the 
refusal of the American people to buy the imported product 
because of their antipathy to frozen meat generally and the 
inferiority of the imported product. This situation has brought 
the importer face to face with the necessity of finding a market 
elsewhere, and already a large export movement of these imports 
is under way. Within the past few days Swift and Armour have 
made arrangements to export their entire holdings of imported 
lamb and mutton. Holdings of frozen lamb and mutton, con- 
sisting mostly of imported stocks, were 59,679,000 pounds on 
March 1, compared with 5,781,000 pounds on March 1, 1920, 
according to the Bureau of Markets. The stocks of frozen beef 
on March 1 were 100,000,000 pounds under the holdings on the 
same date last year, and 46,000,000 pounds less than the five- 
year average. ; 

Continued liquidation of loans and discounts is indicated in 
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the March bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board. The total 
liquidation during the month of February was $263,000,000. A 
decrease of $15,000,000 in the holdings of discounted live-stock 
paper at the end of January below the close of December was 
announced by the board. 





ELIMINATION OF SCRUB THE MOST EFFICIENT 
STABILIZER 


ESTERN-BRED CATTLE have been topping the Chicago 

market frequently and consistently. That they went to 
the butcher via the Corn Belt route does not need assertion at 
this season, but the fact that much of the $10.50 to $10.75 stuff 
recently wore brands shows that not only in the show arena 
at the International, but in regular commercial channels as 
well, the so-called range-bred steer possesses merit in the superla- 
tive degree. Prime honors have been divided by Texas, 
Montana, and Wyoming, and in every case “Whitefaces” were 
in the spotlight. Conspicuous among the “toppers” were a 
load of LS steers, fed in Kansas; a drove of bullocks bred 
by McNamara & Marlowe, of Montana, fed in Iowa; and a con- 
signment of the Myers cattle, bred in western Wyoming and 
fed in Illinois. All three lots realized $10.75 per cwt.—the 
high point on the March advance. 

To a layman the significance of these market performances 
will not be evident; analyzed, they mean that the good bull is 
constantly making demonstration in the practical sphere of 
commercial cattle production that the money he costs is a good 
investment. Not long since a Montana breeder purchased a 
bull at a good round price at an Iowa sale. A neighbor, holding 
the theory that any man paying more than $150 for a bull was 
a logical subject for a professional psychologist, twitted him 
on throwing his money to the little birds. “Mebbe so,” he 
replied. “However, I can forget that money, but I can never 
forget the bull.” 

The point is that under new conditions the West cannot 
afford to continue raising mediocre and scrub cattle. Over- 
stocking has been the greatest evil that cattlemen in the grass 
country have wrestled with since the eviction of the buffalo, 
and this overstocking has been with cattle that in many cases 
did not pay cost of production in the finality of the transaction. 
Each year from September to December the pastoral West has 
glutted the stock-yards with a mass of bovine trash that could 
have been vealed economically. When this policy is changed, 
the industry will have an opportunity to get on its feet. 
Western cattlemen have been engaged for nearly fifty years 
in making money for the railroads and packers. Nobody cared 
which end of the horn they emerged from; usually it has been 
the small end. 

Such western cattle, effectively corn-crib-crossed, as have 
been topping the market this winter should be the mark for 
breeders in the grass country to shoot at. Elimination of the 
scrub and the grade bull is essential; and it will not be amiss 
to pay more attention to the maternity side of the proposition. 
Improvement of western cattle has been vociferously exploited, 
and much has doubtless been accomplished in that sphere; but 
the improvers have still a long way to go to get anywhere 
within range of the standard established by those western-bred 
market-toppers. Production in a numerical sense could be 
reduced 40 per cent without impairing gross returns, and the 
net proceeds would be materially increased. In other words, 
fewer but better cattle should be the policy of the western 
grower. The four-year-old steer is an anachronism, if, indeed, 
the three-year-old is not scheduled for disappearance. Many 
“wise guys” in the trade believe that, with improved breeding 
and better care, beef will go from western grass in the two- 
year-old stage, and’ stockers as yearlings. 

There is no merit in numbers, especially when it means 
excess production of inferior quality. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF APRI 


BY JAMES E. POOLE . 
Cuicaco, Itx., April 1, 1921. 


N UNFAVORABLE TURN in cattle-trade events set in about 

the middle of March. It was heralded by a packing-house 
strike threat, and precipitated by the arrival at the central 
markets of a few more fat steers than killers actually needed. 
Early in March feeders put a stout prop under the price list by 
taking fleshy steers to the country for a quick finish on corn 
at $9 to $10, one load leaving Chicago at $10.25. While the 
country played this game, killers were under the necessity of 
scratching gravel to get the beef they needed; but the inevitable 
alarm was sounded as the spread between fat and feeding grades 
narrowed. Usually it is the feeder who churns market atmos- 
phere with complaint that packers take fleshy steers away from 
him by bidding prices he cannot afford to pay without courting 
bankruptcy; on this occasion the wail came from the killer, 
whose protest was audible. An advance of $2 to $3 per cwt. in 
fat and fleshy steers between the first week of February and 
the second week of March aroused suspicion that something of 
an adverse nature was scheduled to happen. Dressed beef was 
marked up to retailers, who resorted to stereotyped methods, 
charging their customers $2 where the wholesaler added $1; 
and the consumer promptly retaliated by cutting his purchases. 
From comparative prosperity, dressed-beef trade lapsed into a 
condition bordering on demoralization, until at the end of the 
Lenten season the Atlantic seaboard reported a glut. Kosher 
demand at this juncture was practically eliminated by a set of 
Jewish holidays, and before the end of March cattle sold any- 
where from 75 cents to $1.25 per cwt. lower than at the crest 
of the rise. The slump was arrested by frantic appeal to feeders 
to stop loading; otherwise the crash would have been more 
severe. Plain, heavy cattle—always bad actors in such emer- 
gencies—declined even more than a dollar. On brisk markets 
these cattle “get by,” but whenever killers have access to a few 
more 1,400- to 1,600-pound bullocks than they actually need the 
plain and coarse variety encounters tribulation. Such cattle 
as were eligible to $10 and $10.25 on the high spot dropped back 
to $9, and the $10.75 grade at the crest of the rise retreated 
to $10. Yearlings did the best stunt, as they always do and 
will, furnishing a pointer for feeders to avoid laying in big 
cattle, especially those lacking quality. Scarcity of yearlings 
made a good market for the less desirable kind of 800- to 
1,000-pound steer, such as John Imboden has specialized in so 
successfully in recent years; little mediocre cattle bought last 
fall at $5 to $5.25 returning to earn $8.75 to $8.90, paying around 
$1 per bushel for the corn consumed. But they were fat, having 
been fed in the same manner as show cattle; otherwise this 
performance would have been impossible. All the light cattle 
put in last fall have made money; invariably big steers have 
been figured with red ink in the finality of the transaction. 


Corn Belt Furnishes Bulk of Beef 
Iowa and Illinois have furnished the bulk of the beef during 


the past month, short-fed steers on corn 90 to 120 days selling © 


at $9 to $10.25 on the high spot, but dropping to $8.25 to $9.25 
on the subsequent break. Handy-weights and light steers, 
weighing 900 to 1,300 pounds, have fared best at all times. In 
fact, the prime heavy bullock selJing at $10.50 to $10.75 never 
was eligible to the premium to which quality and the feed 
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consumed entitled it; and yet, season after season, feeders pin 
their faith on the ability of such cattle to make money. At 
the crest of the rise anything with a beef covering got action; 
later discrimination against excessive weight and deficient 
quality was keen. , 


Slump Follows Wage Agreement 

The bad break occurred right after the packers and their 
employees had come to terms on the wage question. Assuming 
that the market atmosphere had clarified, feeders put a lot of 
cattle on the rails, only to discover that the phenomenal buying 
power of late February and early March had disappeared. The 
strike menace was undoubtedly to the disadvantage of the 
feeder; what actual hostilities between packers and _ their 
employees would have done to the industry may be imagined. 

At the end of March the fat-cattle market was on the fol- 
lowing basis, comparisons being made with recent years: 


Top Bulk 
$ 8.25 to $ 9.75 


ROMS ia des G5 56cs cae 14.15 10.85 to 13.50 
EMER decane ncncseens 20.35 14.50 to 18.00 
EPaGsiiscaaneces sedans 15.15 12.75 to 14.35 
DRGs as ccaue mndene 13.15 10.25 to 12.25 
RO sida cdiac twang wneees 9.75 8.40 to 9.25 


Fat Cows Make Best Showing 


Female cattle have done a creditable stunt, heifers selling as 
high as $10 and heavy Kosher cows to $8.25; but a spread of 
$5.50 to $7.75 has bought the bulk of both. The run has carried 
thousands of fat western cows bought at Omaha, Sioux City, and 
St. Paul last fall; and, as a rule, they have given feeders better 
results than steers, as they were laid in cheap. As beef-canning 
has been practically suspended, thin cows have been a drug at 
$3 to $3.75, but feeder demand for cows fit to go on pasture has 
boosted cutter grades to $4.75 and $5.25. Bulls have been a 
drug, selling largely at $5 to $6.25, demand for sausage material 
having been sharply curtailed for some reason or other. The 
calf market went down in a disorganized heap late in March, 
when $2 per cwt. was taken off in one week, incidental to dump- 
ing the Wisconsin dairy crop. So far the calf-conservation 
cranks have made no protest at this slaughter of bovine babies. 


Light Hogs Scarce 


A wild hog market is also susceptible of explanation. At 
the crest of the March rise choice light hogs sold up to $11.75 
per cwt., while prime 300-pound butchers had to take the 
apparent sacrifice price of $9.50. It appeared to be an illegiti- 
mate condition; but, as big hogs at $9.50 paid 2 to 1 for the 
corn they consumed, no audible protest was heard, growers 
sagaciously refusing to market underweights while conversion 
of grain into pork was so profitable. The result was abnormal 
searcity of light stuff, prompting stock-yard speculators to 
indulge in a gigantic and senseless gamble, the spread assuming 
unprecedented width. Readjustment became inevitable, and 
along toward the end of March small packers precipitated a 
light-hog price crash by deserting the market. From $11.75 
the top dropped without ceremony to $10, while heavy hogs 
did not lose more than 75 cents. This reduced the spread to 
about $1 per cwt., putting the market on a more healthy and 
reasonable basis. Scarcity of light hogs has been accentuated 
by a furore over stock pigs wherever corn has accumulated, as 
high as $15 per head being paid for 100-pound stuff. At the 
end of March hogs were selling on the following basis: 


Top Bulk 
ROME shactadndecuan $10.35 $ 9.00 to $10.00 
Ewa ca daedwenabect 16.35 15.25 to 16.15 
ROS r eit he cenectaaee 20.15 18.75 to 19.90 
NGM sh wkicdeasaeaeas 18.05 16.50 to 17.75 
Seber isu wed edana wala 15.55 14.25 to 15.35 
WORG ecw sas sce wae es 9.90 9.10 to 9.75 


pi Pee eT ee ere 6.90 6.15 to 6.80 
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Sheep Market Chaotic 


Sheep-feeders have reveled in vicissitude. Early in March 
Ohio, Michigan, and other territory east of Chicago glutted 
Buffalo at intervals, and on such occasions abrupt declines of 
75 cents to $1 per cwt. were the rule. Colorado lambs, held 
back to nurse the market during January and February, were 
cut loose regardless of results, and at intervals the market was 
reduced to a state of chaos. During the first half of the month 
choice light lambs sold at $11 to $11.25; before the close the 
same kind went on a $9.75 basis. But the worst phase of the 
trade was inability to sell heavy lambs at any price, thousands 
weighing 100 pounds and up going over the scales at $7.50 to 
$8.50. During the month a spread of $8.50 to $10 took the bulk 
of lambs, and $5.75 to $6.75 most of the sheep. Mature muttons 
of all kinds have been abnormally scarce, that phase of the 
trade showing an advancing tendency; but, as little heavy 
mutton can be used, it was fortunate that supply was light. 


Shorn stock was scarce, as there has been no profit in the’ 


shearing operation. It has averaged about $1 per cwt. below 
wooled goods. The condition of the sheep and lamb trade 
April 1, with comparisons, follows: 


SHEEP 
Top Bulk 
ROS. sinie\e y's wise aunty $ 7.25 $ 5.75 to $ 6.75 
OOO ais Sy acu Sieus wed 13.50 12.75 to 138.25 
BO ie cs'sh oaks ce wie wee 17.25 13.75 to. 16.25 
BOE ce ibe pane ass 17.00 13.50 to 16.65 
IDA G soo scscee saa es 13.00 11.50 to 12.70 
SDI csiccaewasiowioas 9.25 7.25 to 8.85 
LAMBS 
Top Bulk 
BEE bs i5\aacoe aside Oe $10.00 $ 8.25 to $ 9.50 
MI ssa ishicin Mew were 20.25 18.00 to 20.00 
SONOS cc senetweusewed 20.10 18.50 to 19.75 
IPAS cia teenecenenas 20.30 16.75 to 20.00 
PEE cciacbhidwa weaes eu 15.40 12.00 to 15.25 
BON isin hao sisineminee 11.40 9.25 to 11.15 
THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 
Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 2, 1921. 

ANSAS CITY and other live-stock markets of the South- 

west are again complaining loudly, but without favorable 
results, against the tightness in money. On the stocker and 
feeder market here, and in nearly all southwestern cattle move- 
ments, tight money stands out as a dominating factor. It is 
repressing the sale of range cattle, discouraging some farm 
buying in small lots, and also weakening fed steers and other 
finished stock. 

Commission houses on the Kansas City yards that normal- 
ly handle large spring trades in southwestern range cattle for 
summer grazing in Kansas report that they have made prac- 
tically no sales. Normally, with money tight, the commission 
men transfer the loans on the stock from the range-owners to 
the stockmen who specialize in summer grazing. In the pres- 
ent period of tight money, however, the stockmen who offer 
to take over loans on range herds to get the cattle for grazing 
insist that they are not worth the amount of the mortgage 
against them. Many rangemen could not raise the difference 
in cash, although unwilling to engage in such an undertaking; 
so there is no trading. Many rangemen will move their cattle 
to Kansas grass. As a rule, these range breeders would in 
many instances prefer to cash in their older steers and restock 
their ranges, but tight money makes it almost impossible for 
them to sell, while their bankers are urging them to come 
northward with their cattle to hasten maturity. The bankers 
are intervening on account of tight money—they want the 
loans paid off to improve the position of their institutions. It 
is a significant fact that the influence of bankers desiring 
liquidation is counted upon to fill the summer pastures of 
Kansas with range cattle. 





The eastern banks, heretofore supplying a large outlet for 
cattle paper, are unwilling investors. The Southwest is so 
low in bank reserves that its bankers are forced to refuse 
to extend liberal credit. The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, in 
Texas, and the Kansas City Federal Reserve institution are 
around the bottom in reserves in the Federal Reserve system. 
Dallas has been at the bottom for weeks, 


Many small operators are independent in credit, but the 
spring cattle market is influenced to so large a degree by the 
supply of loanable funds that prices of stockers and feeders 
are weak, despite an absence of heavy supplies and improving 
pasture conditions. The restrictive-influence of tight money 
on cattle also extends to other products and industries, with 
the result that labor is adversely affected to an extent that 
threatens a further reduction in its purchasing power. 


What the market for cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses and 
mules at Kansas City needs is improvement in general busi- 
ness and in the money situation in general. When this comes, 
Kansas City will begin to report improvement in its live-stock 
trade. Some trade leaders aver that general business is al- 
ready improving; but this statement is questioned. As for 
money, it appears to be growing tighter, especially in agricul- 
tural districts, which does not augur well for the live-stock 
trade of the Southwest. 


COUNTRY SHORT OF STOCK CATTLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 

TOCK AND FEEDING CATTLE followed the market for 

finished stock at a fast clip. At the high point in March 
values were only a lap behind the major market. All pretense 
of maintaining the feeder’s margin of profit was abandoned, 
fleshy steers going to the country at practically the same prices 
as killers paid for beef. On a session when $10.50 was the 
killer’s limit at Chicago for prime steers, an Indiana feeder 
paid $10.25 for a load of 1,281-pound cattle, outbidding a killer 
to get them; and, while the volume of such business has not 
been large, several thousand flesh steers have left Chicago for 
a quick finish on corn at $9 to $9.75. Stocker trade advanced 
from $6-$7.50 to $8-$9 within a few weeks; whereupon a danger 
signal was hoisted, country buyers teok fright, and prices re- 
acted 50 to 75 cents. But the outstanding fact is that the whole 
country east of the Missouri River is short of young cattle; 
otherwise such a narrow spread would have been impossible. 


Down in the southwestern corner of Wisconsin is an area 
of the best grass land in the country. It embraces besides 
several counties in Illinois and half a dozen in northeastern 
Iowa, but in popular parlance it is known as the Mineral Point 
region. On this grass a steer usually gains 300 pounds in a 
single grazing season. It is possible to take corn-fat cattle from 
the Chicago market in March and April, throw them on these 
pastures, and keep them “doing well.” Years ago it was a 
region tenanted by Shorthorn cows, furnishing two-year-old 
stockers to Illinois and Iowa; but the cow herds have long 
since disappeared, necessitating annual pasture replenishment 
with cattle bought at the market. Sensing the fact that qual- 
itied bullocks were scarce, the “Mineral Point crowd” began 
buying at Chicago early, paying $9.50 to $10.15—apparently 
“crazy prices;” but they have done it before with satisfactory 
results. The prices, however, demonstrate how scarce qualitied 
cattle are, despite a quarter-century campaign of improvement. 

Kansas pasture men are buying a few steers in Kansas 
City, but the movement still lacks seasonal volume. Few cattle 
have been bought in the Texas storehouse to go to Kansas 
pastures, but by the close of the pilgrimage season the railroads 
will have developed considerable traffic of that nature. To 
augment supply, many old cows that have outlived their use- 
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fulness as range breeders will go to Kansas pastures from 
Texas en route to the shambles. The movement to the North- 
west will be light and mainly in first hands, owing to the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of financing cattle operations. 
All that northwestern bankers are concentrating on now is 
maintenance of herds already on the ground. 

East of the Missouri River cattle hunger is ill-concealed; 
but, between paying fat-cattle prices for thin steers and settling 
with the carriers on the new basis of freight rates, the cattle 
investor is up against a formidable proposition. In the Corn 
Belt and eastern grazing territory there is apparently no scarcity 
of money with which to buy cattle, and everywhere feed abun- 
dance suggests beef-making as the logical method of conversion; 
but after the grilling which feeders have had recently their 
psychology is much the same as that of the burned youngster 
afraid of fire. Commission men have no lack of orders, execu- 
tion being left to their judgment, and in many cases they are 
waiting. 


“An Ohio man wired me last week to send a couple of loads | 


of cattle,” said a Chicago order buyer the other day. “Going 
down to the stocker alleys, I found the kind he wanted held at 
$9 or better; consequently I am still holding his money. I know 
of over a score of similar delayed orders. Probably there are 
hundreds on the market.” 

In this dilemma grass-owners are going to thin cows and 
heifers, which have advanced $2 per cwt., to $5 and $6.50 
recently. Little heifers that were going to the cannery all 
winter at $4 to $4.50 are now worth $6 to $6.50 on pasture 
account. Ex-Congressman “Jim” Wadsworth, who owns several 
thousand acres of grass in the Mohawk Valley of New York, is 
in Chicago picking up a train of cows—a policy he adopted last 
year when female stuff paid a good price for pastrre, but steers 
figured in red ink. A Wisconsin pasture man paid $7.50 the 
other day for a load of thin 650-pound heifers to go on grass. 
If stock cattle were reasonably plentiful, these prices would be 
impossible. 

Many Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky 
stocker-buyers have been on the Chicago market recently, 
“looking” rather than buying. In chorus they declared that 
the new scale of railroad rates is putting a crimp in the industry. 
In fact, Chicago is threatened with loss of its far-away stocker 
business, as pasture men refuse to stand an expense bill of $1 
per cwt. incurred by moving cattle from the central markets 
to eastern grass. That it would be good policy on the part of 
the carriers to stimulate pasture replenishment by making low 
stocker rates will not be seriously disputed, although traffic 
managers cannot be induced to view the problem in that light. 
No railroad ever made a dollar by jetting rolling-stock rust 
on side tracks. It recalls G. F. Swift’s epigram that ‘you 
cannot make a dollar on the hogs you don’t kill.” 

All the information available indicates that stock-cattle 
shortage exists everywhere. In some localities it has already 
reached an acute stage. Scarcity of qualitied young steers 
at the stocker markets does not mean non-existence; merely 
that the country market is so healthy that breeders are under 
no necessity to send them to the stock-yards. In fact, breeders 
of such native cattle usually finish them in the yearling stage, 
leaving the farmer feeder no alternative but to buy western- 
bred stock. The real.shortage will develop next fall, if a good 
corn crop is raised and a serious attempt is made to fill Corn 
Belt pastures. 











“I feel that I can hardly get along without THE PRODUCER.. 


It certainly gives the stockman a mighty good view of coming 
conditions; and, as his path is not strewn with roses at the 
present time, your forecasts are a great help.”—S. S. STEARNS, 
Prineville, Ore. 


The retailer says he can’t replace the goods at the price he 


is offering them. Why doesn’t the wholesaler buy up these 
stocks?—-Dayton News. 


| 
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The City Is Brought to 
the Ranch or Stock Farm 
by the Use of the Words 


LEWIS & SON— 


If you haven’t capitalized this Big Con- 
venience, always at your command, why 
not try the magic contained in the 
three words? 


If you, Madame in the Country, or you, 
Mr. Stockman, desire anything to be 
found in a Great, Completely Stocked 
Department Store—if you want anything 
for wardrobe or home, from a package of 
needles to clothes, from kitchenware to 
silverware or curtains and draperies — 


JUST WRITE 


LEWIS & SON 


DENVER 


“Think LEWIS when you Think Dry 
Goods.” From our store to your door pre- 
paid! We deliver everything free to the 
retail purchaser anywhere in the United 
States. We prepay all transportation 
charges, and—we ship 97% of all orders 
the day received. 


Service has made LEWIS & SON’S Mail 
Order Department admittedly the big- 
gest and best west of Chicago. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded promptly. 


For anything you need in a hurry, write, 
telephone or wire the Mail Order De- 
partment 


Lewis & Son 


SIXTEENTH AND STOUT STREETS 
DENVER, COLO. 








HIDES STILL GO BEGGING 
HE HIDE BUSINESS is still badly demoralized. The 
public is economizing in the matter of footwear, and buy- 

ing sparingly of other leather goods. The whole cattle-growing 
world is full of hides; and, unlike wool, hides deteriorate. Our 
shoe and leather export business has diminished; every factor 
is against a healthy hide movement. There is no reliable 
market for country hides, and it is not logical to expect activity 
under existing circumstances. Grub-free northern hides have 
sold at 8 cents recently; average quality is without a market. 
Packers are moving a few hides, but no important trades have 
been made since January, the market being nominally on an 
8- to 13-cent basis. Horse hides are selling at $3.75 to $4, when 
sales are possible. Calfskins are moving, but heavy-weights 
are not wanted. At Chicago holders want 16 cents, but are 
doing little business on that basis. Sheep pelts are on a 10- to 
11-cent basis; clean lamb pelts sell at $3.25 to $3.50 per dozen, 
with no outlet for poor stock. 


Much of the domestic accumulation of hides will never 


reach the tanners’ vats, as deterioration will put them into the 
glue-stock category. It is a far cry from a hide to a pair of 
shoes, months being consumed in the process of conversion, and 
dealers are still wrestling with manufactured goods acquired 
at the peak of cost. Until this stuff has been liquidated much 
shoe machinery will remain idle, and tanners will not be in 
the market for many hides. Optimism is a good thing in its 
way, but may be overdone, and many optimists fail to deliver 
the goods. 


At present country hides are unsalable at glue-stock prices. 
Labor is high, and other costs incidental to tanning and shoe- 
making have been reduced but little; consequently tanners are 
buying only the best-quality hides, leaving mediocre and inferior 
stock without a market. The fact is now patent that much of 
current trade demoralization is the logical result of holding 
hides during the high-price period. Had they been marketed 
as fast as taken off, the market would have been in a much 
healthier condition now. The holding game was as disastrous 
in hides as in sugar, wool, and other basic raw materials. 


Packers are taking off more good hides weekly than tan- 
ners need, so that the prospect for moving the enormous ac- 
cumulation of country hides, especially those in salt long 
periods, is not luminous. Old stock is now so badly dam- 
aged as to make conversion into leather doubtful, even skins 
in salt six months not being suitable for the better grades of 
leather. Sales of country-packer hides have been made recent- 
ly at 414 to 6 cents, and old country hides are quoted as low 
as 11% cents, fresh-salted country hides not being wanted at 4 
to 5 cents. Had anyone predicted this a year ago, he would 
have been considered “cookoo.” 


This is the hide situation in a nutshell. The accumulation 
policy of last year was a blunder, being responsible for spoil- 
age of enormous tonnage. Eventually stocks of shoes and other 


leather goods will be liquidated and replenishment com- 
menced, but it will be a slow process. 






Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for the 
month of February, 1921, compared with February, 1920: 


RECEIPTS 
1921 1920 
ARON! “iekeo el eae 1,188,419 1,475,380 
IE ae aio atds. crals Capea 4,005,387 3,413,309 
WROED. x ewedsacessneeeeore 1,516,089 1,411,116 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
CORRS iad cc iicueaw ees 465,031 598,991 
BES aan es op ares marae 1,388,153 1,315,196 
BROOD os Ceresicaacces as sees 590,563 588,686 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
EREO ab cig coat ers 165,829 239,916 
BIOS. 82s Ci ewsse carcass 51,253 84,813 
SHOR oocs cua hades eee 61,643 140,219 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
CREO: kd aie hast a eee eS 726,453 863,964 
BONN 6565s cicero oon aie ae 2,603,552 2,091,904 
BON Mikes inca cones tous 929,638 - 811,993 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
 apereeeed IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 


cured meats on March 1, 1921, compared with February 1, 


1921, and March 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of 
Markets: 








| March 1, 1921 


Commodity joie | Gee | eee 
Frozen beef.........| 121,123,551 | 119,965,084 | 223,144,880 
*Cured beef..........] 23,782,173 | 22,926,171 37,001,648 
Lamb and mutton...| 59,678,721 78,081,704 5,780,690 
Frosen pork. ......... 209,233,132 | 150,594,185 | 132,094,791 
*Dry salt pork........ 252,795,758 | 202,909,367 | 402,229,422 
*Pickled pork........ 377,863,719 | 316,328,141 | 369,025,775 
aa Fido ale sta pid 117,337,826 | 83,549,253 | 111,974,660 
Miscellaneous. ...... 94,684,414 | 85,253,796 | 109,451,665 





*Cured and in process of cure. 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending April 1, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
CNR ce cr oe a $15.00 CRON 5 cs vehecaweees $21.00-22.00 
OO ec a ease wes 14.50-15.00 GOO . .........0000. 17.00-20.00 
WRN gc oe Leese 14.00-14.50 PEOOIGHR 6 ae osictaknws 16.00-17.00 
COWS: ‘ 
LO” Pore rer 13.00-13.50 a 
. ss ead es AR Bese 16.00-17.00 
a ae ae 12.50-13.00 Medium 15.00-16.00 
COMIN, 62 bok 5c vee 12.00-12.50 a ae oe AL ‘ 5 
BULLS: MUTTON: 
DEOGTOM 6 oi iis i658 9.50-10.00 ONS ey sehneaeseawens 13.00-14.00 
Wait ee chock 8.50- 9.00 Medium. ........... 11.00-13.00 





NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Mess oa tae $16.00-16.50 
jin 15.00-14.06 CRONE. - «oes ee eee $20.00-22.00 
NR eas a eadds 14.00-15.00 Good. .............. 18.00-20.00 
COWS: Tn MINI SEE ES ae 16.00-18.00 
TCT ee 13.00-13.50 
BROGOER kis me Cad 12.00-13.00 
Common. .......... 10.00-11.00 MUTTON: 
BULLS: 
NN At oe, 11,00-21,69 GOO8 » -+0---.00- 000. 12.00-14.00 
NN org cae ae 10.00-10.50 Medium. ........... 10.00-12.06 


Common . 9.00-10.00 
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880 
648 
690 
791 
422 
775 
660 
665 


22.00 
20.00 
17.00 


7.00 
6.00 


4.00 
3.00 


2.00 
0.00 
8.00 
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1.00 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
April 1, 1921 


|Bureau of Markets] 


HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
ES cox wewdd oi beaee ewes $10.15 $9.85 $9.65 
pe i 8.75- 9.75 8.50- 9.60 8.40- 9.25 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice.. 8.75- 9.25 7.90- 8.80 8.40- 8.90 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice. 9.10- 9.85 8.80- 9.60 8.75- 9.40 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice... 9.50-10.00 9.10- 9.85 9.00- 9.65 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice 9.65-10.00 OOOO « hkawcouns 
Packing Sows, Smooth...... 7.65- 8.60 7.00- 7.60 7.50- 8.00 
Packing Sows, Rough ....... 7.40- 7.65 6.50- 7.00 7.00- 7.50 
Pigs, Medium to Choice..... Rea =  dunttcwace: ~~" “eeneeaie 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice .......... 8.75-11.25 8.50- 9.50 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and Prime ....... $9.50-10.25 $9.00- 9.65 $9.00- 9.60 
a o.5 exis skate cle was 9.10- 9.50 8.50- 9.00 8.50- 9.00 
WROGN Bods dees <cwancs 8.40- 9.10 8.00- 8.50 8.00- 8.50 
CN <6. a axa wes Rneaees 7.75- 8.40 7.40- 8.00 7.25- 8.00 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime ....... 9.65-10.25 8.85- 9.50 9.00- 9.60 
ME 5 Rae me dele echo se Rad 9.15- 9.65 8.25- 8.85 8.40- 9.00 
MUO, 4b. -SeiiWiiadcancedas 8.25- 9.15 7.85- 8.25 7.75- 8.40 
SI UL iether nc ae ax 7.25- 8.25 6.75- 7.85 6.75- 7.75 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice... 5.50- 9.25 5.25- 8.60 5.25- 8.60 
Cows, Com. to Choice...... 5.00- 8.25 5.00- 7.10 4.75- 7.75 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef... 4.50- 7.25 4.00- 5.85 4.00- 6.75 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers. ....... 2.75- 5.00 2.00- 5.00 2.50- 4.75 
Canner Steers ..........0:. 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 4.50 3.25- 4.75 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch. 7.00- 9.50 6.25- 8.00 6.50- 8.75 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch.... 4.50- 8.50 4.00- 7.75 5.00- 8.25 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 Ibs. up, Com. to Ch.. 8.00- 9.00 7.25- 8.85 7.25- 8.60 
750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Ch.. 7.50- 8.75 6.75- 8.60 6.75- 8.25 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice ........ 6.00- 8.40 5.00- 8.40 5.75- 7.75 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice ........ 4.50- 6.25 3.75- 6.50 4.00- 6.50 
LAMBS: SHEEP 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime ...... $8.75-10.00 $8.00- 9.25 $8.50- 9.50 
85 lbs. up— 
Medium to Prime........ 7.75- 9.75 7.00- 9.00 7.75- 9.30 
Culls and.Common ..... 7.00- 8.25 8.00- 7.50 6.50- 8.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime ......... 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.50- 8.00 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime ........ 6.00- 7.25 5.25- 6.75 5.50- 6.75 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice ........ 5.00- 6.75 4.75- 6.00 5.25- 6.25 
Culls and Common ....... 2.00- 4.50 2.50- 4.50 2.00- 5.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice ....... 7.50- 8.75 6.75- 8.00 7.50- 8.50 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE CONDI- 
TIONS 


For Week Ending April 1, 1921 
[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


There was a generally firm stand for higher prices on all 
fresh meats at eastern markets at the beginning of the week, 
but, owing to the continued narrow demand, daily declines fol- 
lowed, and closing prices on carcass meats were unevenly 50 
cents to $1.50 below the previous week. The anticipated in- 
crease in demand immediately following Lent did not ma- 
terialize: 

BEEF 


While daily receipts of beef were no more than normal, an 
unequal demand resulted in some accumulation by mid-week. 
Boston was the weak spot, where declines of $1.50 on all grades 
were registered. Other markets declined 50 cents to $1, with 
conditions at the close weak and tending lower. Both steer 
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and cow beef was affected, better grades declining most. A 
generally slow demand for bulls and more liberal receipts 
caused prices to sag. Closing prices were 50 cents to $2 lower 
than the week before. Kosher-beef trade was uneven, and 
prices were fluctuating. New York held steady under liberal 
receipts, while conditions elsewhere after mid-week were dull 
and weak. 


VEAL 
The light receipts of choice calves were sold at prices 
steady with those of the previous week, and the demand was 
not satisfied. All other grades were weak and unsettled, New 
York declining most, where closing prices were off $2 to $3. 


LAMB 
Eastern lamb trade showed no improvement, and prices 
tended sharply downward. While light handy-weight lambs 
were scarce, offerings were more than equal to demand. New 
York was the weak spot, where declines of $2 to $3 were reg- 
istered. Other markets declined a full $1, and closed in a 
weak and draggy condition. 


MUTTON 
The daily receipts of mutton were more nearly equal to the 
demand, and price changes were slight, most markets holding 
steady with the previous week. 


PORK 
There was an uneven demand for pork, and prices fluc- 
tuated. With opening prices $1 to $2 higher than the previous 
week’s close,, New York had declined $1 by mid-week, but re- 
gained all the loss on Friday. Other markets continued the 
downward trend throughout the week. Boston closed $1 lower 
than Monday, and Philadelphia about $2 lower. 


MARKET CLOSING 
Closing conditions at Boston were dull and weak on all 
classes, and there was a moderate carry-over of beef and heavy 
lambs. Philadelphia closed dull and slow at the lowest level 
of the week; there was a heavy carry-over of beef and some 
veal, pork, and lamb. New York closed weak on beef and 
veal, pork firm, and lamb and mutton steady; there was a 

liberal carry-over of beef and some veal. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


RICES FOR COTTONSEED CAKE declined about $3 per 
ton during March. Cake or meal of 43 per cent protein con- 
tent was selling, April 11, at Texas common points for $21. 

The hay market scored a slight decline during March. 
Receipts are light, but the demand is even less. Prices at 
Kansas City: prairie, No. 1, $13 to $14.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $12.50; 
No. 3, $5 to $9; alfalfa, choice, $21 to $22; No. 1, $19 to $20.50; 
standard, $15.50 to $18.50; No. 2, $11 to $15; No. 3, $7 to $10.50; 
timothy, No. 1, $18.50 to $20.50; standard, $16.50 to $18; No. 2, 
$13.50 to $16; No. 3, $10 to $13; clover mixed, light, $17 to $18; 
No. 1, $15 to $16.50; No. 2, $10 to $14.50. 

Wheat, corn, and oats suffered a steady decline during the 
month, and closed the week of April 9 at the lowest prices of 
the year. 


RECENT WOOL IMPORTS 


MPORTS OF WOOL into the United States during February, 

1921, reached more than twice the volume of the January 
imports, and were the largest since April, 1920, according to 
official tabulations. For the first two months of the current 
calendar year the figures were as follows: 


Pounds 
SRO RERE. so Sea ake paddewavcwsemeteg 21,117,989 
FOR IN ak lade e seeks nee vceds 42,739,982 


The countries of origin are given as below, showing the 
shifting channels of trade: 


Jan., 1921 Feb., 1921 

WN oa cid tend wwe ew 4,685,349 9,451,489 
CI ooh se a cand 1,140,028 496,097 
SRT OSI. ies ees ec 8,729,758 21,487,699 
Wee oo oa a caewes 273,097 1,375,509 
ROTO: 65 cx skein he /sie 2,880,352 9,257,742 
SMAI RENO Soka osteo a <ne ed 1,852,599 671,446 
Other GOUETIOR: .. c..... 50 ced TAG ROG  ccwaanes 
ROOMIR: eds bas Bawees 6 wak 21,117,989 42,739,982 
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SOME MUSINGS AS TO FUTURE SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
ECENT HAPPENINGS at the market do not warrant ex- 


pectancy of further appreciation. Supply may be limited 
during the summer and fall months, compared with the super- 
abundance of other years at those seasons, but so also is de- 
mand. Whenever cost to consumers is advanced beyond a cer- 
tain level, consumption is automatically contracted. Men may 
meet and lay plans to stimulate meat consumption, but prices 
dominate. Not only does the public balk at paying what it 
considers excessive prices for beef, pork, and mutton, but un- 
employment is a potent factor. Some can, but will not, buy; 
others would, but are minus the price. The vast out-of-work 
army must be reckoned with in any speculation regarding 
spring and summer live-stock market performance. 


April found most of the corn-fed cattle in the Corn Belt 
in the butchers’ hands. During January, February, and March 
cattle reinstatement was 32 per cent less than at the same 
period last year, insuring light receipts of fat cattle until well 
along in the summer; no distillery cattle are available; Texas 
will market probably not to exceed 50 per cent of last year’s 
crop of grass beef; so that, when the supply of winter-fed 
steers in the Lancaster, Pa., country has been beefed, killers 
may run into a period of hard picking. In any case, the feast 
of 1920 will not be repeated. Grass cattle from the Northwest 
may come early, but in numbers they will be comparatively 
few, as liquidation ran its course last season. Kansas pastures 
will probably not be filled to their full capacity, which may 
not be a bad thing for grass thereabouts, impaired as it has 
been by overstocking in recent years, 


Surveyed from every angle, the prospect favors the 
grower—or would, if consumption were normal; and that is an 
employment proposition. Should supplies at the centrai mar- 
kets fall below the easy-picking stage, it is probable that pack- 
ers will send their buyers into the country—a habit they have 
acquired recently in territory east of Chicago, where the bulk 
of the fat cattle now go direct to the shambles from feed- 
lot and pasture. 


Beef-gathering west of the Missouri River will be de- 
termined by the financial needs of that region. Tight money 
will send more young stuff and cows to market than otherwise, 
although there is an intention in banking circles to avert 
further liquidation, if possible. Texas may market three- and 
four-year-old cattle off grass instead of via Kansas pastures, 
but in any event no market-breaking stunt by cattle from that 
quarter is likely. Western Canada’s contribution will be the 
smallest since the tariff was removed; so that, if supply were 
the sole factor, it would be safe to forecast a satisfactory set 
of markets from the grower’s standpoint. Fall prices will be 
determined largely by demand for stockers, which was seri- 
ously impaired last year by tight money. 

Packers of all kinds, large and small, are fighting further 
advances in hog values. Stocks of provisions are not heavy, 
and enormous quantities of meats and lard have been sent to 
Europe recently; but sentiment is anything but bullish on 
either side of the market. Whether or not packers were in a 
position to put up droves $1 per cwt. lower than they actually 
paid all through the winter is open to conjecture, although ‘fre- 
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quently asserted. The fact remains that their cellars are full of 
the product of $9.25 to $9.50 hogs, Chicago basis, and that their 
interest lies in maintaining prices sufficiently high to insure 
collection of inventory profits. Meanwhile they are not dis- 
posed to add to their accumulation at war prices, as hogs are 
still showing up numerously and carrying charges are heavy. 

Feeding hogs has been a profitable game this year, owing 
to cheap corn. Assuming the average cost of that grain to be 
50 cents per bushel and the country price of hogs $8.50 per 
cwt., the feeder has had a substantial margin in his favor: 
whereas at the higher prices current last year every pound 
of gain put on a hog represented loss. The result. has been 
a furore over stock pigs and a crop of big hogs, average weight 
running close to 250 pounds. At Chicago and Omaha a larze 
procession of 250- to 325-pound barrows, good enough for a stock 
show, has trooped over the scales. Interest in swine huspandry 
has revived in a manner gratifying to the packers, who place 
their main dependence on the hog. That production has di- 
minished outside the Corn Belt proper admits of no doubt, but 
within that area abundance of cheap grain and the fact that it 
can be marketed most profitably on four feet have given the 
porcine species a renewal of popularity. 

After the crop of big lambs now in Colorado feed-lots has 
been liquidated, the sheep industry will open a new book. Loss 
was insured on the Colorado crop when thin lambs were put 
in last fall at prices ranging from $11 to $14 per cwt. Just how 
badly feeders have been hurt will not be known until accounts 
have been adjusted, but the loss, in the aggregate, will be 
enormous. The new lamb crop should be large on a percent- 
age basis, but small in the aggregate, owing to liquidation 
of breeding stock last year, especially in the farming states 
where recent “raise-more-sheep” enthusiasm has subsided, due 
to the collapse of the wool market. The southern lamb crop 
is normal and in good condition. Western growers are en- 
gaged in their perennial gamble with the weather, the usual 
uncertainty as to whether the long end will be feeders or fat 
stock existing; but one certainty is that neither Colorado feed- 
ers nor farmers east of the Missouri River will be in a mood 
to pay high prices for thin lambs this year. Many have been 
so badly scorched that they are out of the game, for one season 
at least; others will make an effort to recover their money 
where it was lost, and a new crop of chance-takers puts in an 
appearance each season. If financial conditions permit, a lot 
of young female stuff will be conserved in the West for re- 
cuperation purposes, and it would be a sane policy on the part 
of western bankers to encourage such holding. Some bankers 
in that quarter are disposed to encourage gambling in sheep 
when booms are in progress, only to apply the screws when 
adversity develops. A more consistent policy would be -pro- 
tection of the legitimate breeder. The gambler has been the 
bane of the western sheep industry, and his elimination is up 
to the man who finances his reckless ventures. 

Everybody who has made an attempt to boost livestock 
values recently has been hurt, and most people have wearied 
of trying. A Chicago banker who carries several million dol- 
lars in live-stock loans said recently on returning from Texas: 
“The worst thing that could happen to the cattle or sheep 
industry at this moment is artificial stimulation. The situation 
can be best handled by letting nature take its course.” Sound 
as this philosophy may seem on its face, the fact remains that 
the existing chaotic condition was largely the result of artifice, 
and, being abnormal, justifies adoption of heroic remedies. 
The bona-fide producer needs financial encouragement; the 
gambler and shoestring specialist should be repressed. The 
sphere of live-stock production is no place for Grant Gilletts 
or Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords. 





“Your paper is the only real stockmen’s magazine I ever 
saw.”—Ross Drake, Emmett, Idaho. 
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April, 1921 


WOOL AWAITING TARIFF ACTION 


S THE SEASON ADVANCES, it is evident that the wool 

market is a waiting game. Tariff is the all-important 
factor, both with growers, dealers, and manufacturers. Since 
the emergency tariff measure was pigeonholed, American wool- 
buyers have been less active in foreign markets, although they 
have bought an enormous quantity during the past ninety days 
in British, South American, and Australian markets, all of 
which is being rushed to American ports for the purpose of 
evading a tariff that is inevitable. Such imports will merely 
add to the burden which the domestic market is carrying, as 
fully 50 per cent of the 1920 clip is still in growers’ hands, and 
the 1921 clip is ready to leave the sheep’s back. Little has been 
done at shearing stations around Chicago, although dealers’ 
agents are in circulation, bidding 15 to 20 cents per pound; 
which means that they do not care to invest money in wool, 
hut aim to get it into their storehouses, offering sixty to ninety 
days’ free storage as an inducement, their purpose being to get 
the commission when a sale is ultimately made. Feeders are 
shearing only such stock as cannot be finished advantageously 
with the wool on; speculative shearing, which ran riot a year 
ago, having entirely disappeared. 

What Congress will eventually hatch in the shape of a tariff 
measure is anybody’s guess. The Payne-Aldrich low rate was 
11 cents per pound in the grease; the Fordney emergency tariff 
specified 15 cents, which growers insist is necessary to afford 
them anything like adequate protection. At present wool is on 
the free list, where Mr. Wilson placed it with the avowed pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of clothing. 


An equitable tariff should be on a scoured basis. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill put a duty of 22 cents on washed and 33 
cents on scoured wool. The objection to a tariff on a grease 
basis is that importers save money by importing light-shrinkage 
wools. Some of the wisest people in the trade are of the opinion 
that wool should be tariffed and sold on a scoured basis. 

Little prospect of material improvement in wool is detected, 
as the visible supply is heavy and consumption light. Wool 
has been marked down to the pre-war basis, but to assert that 
fabrics are selling much below the “peak’’ would be absurd. 
During and after the war textile manufacturers flooded the 
market with trash in the guise of woolen goods, and this stuff 
dealers are now endeavoring to force into distributive channels; 
but the public is wise and will have none of it. Good clothes 
cost practically as much as at any time. Not only is the public 
economizing in clothes-purchasing, but wages in the textile 
industry have so far been maintained at war levels, although 
manufacturers have proposed a cut of 25 per cent. 

Weavers are on a hand-to-mouth basis, and intend to stay 
there; consequently wool will remain in growers’ hands until 
such time as manufacturers have orders for goods. Money is 
high, and there is a general disposition to let the other fellow 
pay carrying charges. 

Quick tariff action is desirable to stop importations, which 
have reached an enormous volume. During the first eleven 
weeks of 1921 imports of wool at Boston alone were 106,000,000 
pounds. Allowing for difference in clean-scoured content, this 
quantity is equal to 167,000,000 pounds of domestic wool, or 
about 60 per cent of the domestic clip last year. In addition, 
large quantities have been landed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, and San Francisco, much of it in anticipation of tariff 
enactment. Temporarily foreign buying has been discontinued; 
but, unless tariff action is taken, resumption is to be expected, 
adding to the difficulty attendant on marketing the 1921 clip 
and the unsold portion of the last clip. 

“Wool is cheap enough,” writes an English expert, “but 
existing stocks must be cleared and cost of manufacture reduced 
before an increased turn-over will be possible.” 
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MEAT SITUATION AS VIEWED BY PACKERS 


EVIEWING the meat and live-stock situation during March, 
the Institute of American Meat Packers has issued a state- 
ment, from which we quote the following excerpts: 


“ . . It had been expected that any decrease in wages 
or employment would tend to increase sharply the demand for 
forequarter meats. Instead, the so-called choice cuts still enjoy 
a great preference, and meat that is equally nutritious and 
palatable is moving sluggishly at very much lower prices. 
Explanation of the continued preference for. the ‘choice’ cuts 
at a time like this probably liesein the fact that wholesale meat 
prices have declined more than most prices. 

“Official annual figures recently completed by the govern- 
ment now show clearly why wholesale meat prices led the 
readjustment of commodity values, and why they have declined 
so far, despite the smaller receipts of live stock during 1920 
and diminished meat production. It is now apparent that this 
was due not so much to a decrease in consumption at home as 
to world economic conditions, and particularly to the decline in 
exports. Late figures show that beef exports last year were 
only 164,000,000 pounds, as compared with 314,000,000 pounds 
in 1919 and 728,000,000 pounds in 1918. Exports of pork and 
lard last year fell to 1,561,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
2,681,000,000 pounds the year before and 2,279,000,000 in 1918. 
On the other hand, consumption per capita of dressed meat and 
lard last year amounted to 154.3 pounds, and was within three 
pounds of the amount consumed in 1919, although very mate- 
rially less than the quantity per capita consumed two decades 
ago. Production of dressed meat and lard in the United States 
last year amounted to 17,982,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
19,436,000,000 pounds in 1919. But the reduction in production 
was practically offset by the prodigious decline in exports. This 
decline operated to depress values severely. 

“A considerable part of the dressed hog carcass—possibly 
as much as 60 to 65 per cent—has been selling at wholesale 
during March for prices per pound which represented less than 
the average dressed carcass cost per pound, including manu- 
facturing expenses. The majority of cuts have been selling at 
wholesale below the cost of producing and marketing them. 
As a consequence, the consumer should find good bargains in 
retail shops. This is especially true of the heavier cuts. Prices 
for fresh pork and sweet pickled meats have not declined fur- 
ther during the month, but dry salt meats and lard declined 
somewhat. The resumption of free trade with England 
apparently did: not have much effect either on the volume or 
price of American provisions and lard exported to the United 
Kingdom. However, some consignments of lard and meats were 
made, the outcome of which is problematical. It is evident 
that the stocks of bacon in cold storage which the British gov- 
ernment owns have acted as a check on buying by British mer- 
chants. Reports from continental Europe indicate that the 
trade is slackening to a certain extent, owing to more nearly 
adequate supplies. Some packers, however, reported good ship- 
ments of lard and meats. In addition, there has been some 
‘spot’ trading. 

“During the first half of March the market for live cattle 
and dressed beef advanced, but increased receipts of live cat- 
tle, with a consequent oversupply of dressed beef on the mar- 
ket during the middle and latter part of the month, caused a 
reaction to lower prices, both for cattle and beef. The market 
has been very sensitive, and, probably on account of curtail- 
ment in the purchasing power of many consumers, increased 
quantities of beef could be marketed only at somewhat lower 
levels. . . . The market for hides and other by-products 
continues to work lower, and the current production cannot be 
marketed. This condition causes an unusually wide spread be- 
tween the price of live cattle and dressed beef. The Colorado- 
fed lambs continue to run freely all during the month of 
March, but the volume has been fairly constant, and the lamb 
trade is on a fairly healthy basis. 

“The immediate prospect is not without favorable indica- 
tions. Packers are at the brink of the spring trade, which nor- 
mally brings an increase in the consuming demand relative to 
the current supply of live stock and meat. Moreover, pork 
stocks are low in the Far West, the South, the East, and Can- 
.ada. Sooner or later these sections must come into the mar- 
ket more vigorously to fill their needs.” 

Building materials will go up when they come down.—Wall 
Street Journal, 


The woolen manufacturers refuse to quote prices for next 
fall till they hear about the prospects - the cotton crop.—New 
York World. : te 
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PACKERS’ PARED PROFITS 
FTER THE CALAMITY SHOWING they have made re- 
cently, packers undoubtedly consider themselves entitled 
to sympathy even in live-stock producing circles. Pandora’s 
box did not contain a more varied assortment of trouble than 
they encountered in 1920. Certainly their auditors have done 
a good job in presenting their case to the public, and their 
publicity men have neglected no opportunity to impress on 
the public mind the fact that tribulation overtook them. Cudahy 
led the procession, followed by the others; Wilson making the 
final showing with an operating loss of $1,486,382. After divi- 
dends were paid and a contingent reserve of $2,000,000 was set 
up against loss through fluctuations in South American ex- 
change, a surplus of $16,335,702 was left, against $21,000,000 
the previous year. 


The ieather concerns have made an even worse showing 
than the packing companies. Armour passed the common divi- 
dend, the parent company paying the preferred. Now comes 
the Swift concern, the National Leather Company, with a deficit 
of $6,968,210 in 1920, wiping out the company’s surplus and 
impairing its capital by $2,764,937. Poor business with a ven- 
geance! 

But not a packer in the game is downcast. They are the 
most confirmed bunch of optimists on this mundane sphere. 
They have “written down” everything to the last nickel, and, 
having thoroughly deflated themselves, have resumed on @ 
“normalcy” basis. 

A résumé of 1920 packing business at this juncture is not 
uninteresting. In every case except Armour, inroads into 
surplus were made to keep up dividend payments, and Armour 
had to draw on accumulations of “foreign subsidiaries” to 
maintain disbursements. 

The following tabulations present a comparison of 1920 
earnings and surplus figures with those of 1919: 


NET EARNINGS 





1920 1919 
Pe OS: ono rot ties $ 5,170,382 $ 13,870,181 
ON 26oe obo vec eee 5,319,975 14,098,506 
MEN. i teh ete ed *2,955,710 703,642 
PO! Skis Suh wigs 624,288 2,064,994 
DURE = 65 sb vee ee *940,850 2,771,325 

*Deficit 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 

1920 1919 
et Poe se ade $ 81,552,282 $ 88,381,900 
POS is wx ac inkne ds & 80,711,494 80,479,182 
BEEN As. ce how ence *13,271,796 53,227,505 
SNA Seah wa 5,122,120 9,620,574 
Te ee a es ete 16,335,702 21,027,264 


Wilson 
*After $37,000,000 stock dividend. 
The decline in prices and substantial progress in liquida- 


tion of inventories are shown in the following comparative 
figures of merchandise on hand at the close of 1920 and 1919: 


1920 1919 
PN REES ec. Ses piney assis bee $151,305,084 191,890,848 
PRONE a sis iaisiatorm ns ashe 136,723,527 159,108,151 
MSIE SMES © oo fae noms a sleet 30,624,000 35,988,998 
RR OOEY 6 ea 5 cies sia ona 30,500,000 43,500,000 
VARS: cen wes bates 27,236,581 50,990,067 


OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY IN 1920 


N SPITE OF THE FACTS that we are still technically at 

war with Germany, that that country, according to its 
propagandists, is virtually bankrupt, and that its importers are 
working under the tremendous handicap of a currency accepted 
in international trade at only about one-fifteenth of its face 
value, American exports to the former empire in 1920 reached 
the very respectable total of $311,437,000—the highest valua- 
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tion of any year except 1912-and 1913. Importations of Ger- 
man goods into the United States during the same twelve 
months amounted to $88,836,000. Of course, owing to the de- 
preciation of the German mark, as the National Bank of Com. 
merce in New York points out, the decrease in the quantity of 
goods exported to Germany since pre-war years was doubtless 
much greater than the valuations indicate. Nevertheless, Ger 
many in 1920 ranked seventh as a customer of the United 
States. 

Heading the list of our exports to Germany during the 
past year was raw cotton, of which she took $110,631,000 
worth. Of wheat and flour she bought from us for an amount 
of $34,367,000, and of meat and meat products for approximate-. 
ly $55,000,000. The following table exhibits the classification 
of the latter group of exports: 


Pounds 
CONBGA GRE 32.055 55 ea cen Ree ee 1,080,950 
POR OEE a Sind skios Seaswonueebawwe 26,159,680 
FOTO MOOR) Sind hides Sk hwo eee alee 1,604,050 
OOO cata s game caused anniaeawes 3,428,958 
RMON sci CS tsa ca RS oD ens 76,035,297 
Hams and shoulders............... 2,145,129 
PHONED 5.50 hd u clk toe ak Sa eae 127,836,008 
DOOM CNEE TOURS 5.54.54 oa aig arc ere ete eeecee 118,584 
ERATE, ox divs aoa se cacoaenw oe ae 573,449 
LGPG SOMNOUMOS: Boks ore ewes 1,746,998 


Of bacon and lard larger quantities were shipped to Ger- 
many than to any other country except the United Kingdom. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the total 
foreign trade of Germany in 1920, with a population of ap 
proximately 60,000,000, amounted to close on $2,000,000,000, as 
against about $5,000,000,000, with a population of 67,000,000 
prior to the war. Exports and imports about equal each other 
It will thus be seen that, commercially at least, Germany is in 
a fair way of “coming back.” 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN FEBRUARY 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 
United States in February, 1921, compared with February, 
1920 (in pounds): 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


1921 1920 
SSGGE SCM os wb so eee 1,733,678 733,116 
ja! RR 3 | en re 979,081 13,010,793 
Beef, pickled, etc......... 1,750,756 1,609,957 
EGO ORE oe soaks eaceeeste 9,250,483 3,258,343 
DORM. 6.5 as hese 13,713,998 18,612,209 

PORK PRODUCTS 

1921 1920 
BOOM. oat ids oe hee ees 31,612,140 75,891,195 
Hams and shoulders..... 15,847,799 24,217,706 
SORE 655s Yards assis aris ates 91,840,951 36,644,906 
TROMETT ARNO 6%. cniehamns 2,843,921 525,179 
Pork, piekied ...0c6.0i0 3,150,452 3,710,308 
Lard compounds ....... 3,606,891 2,416,971 
POQHMNG ni. ok: enaate See 148,902,154 143,406,265 


WAY OPENED FOR RESUMPTION OF MEAT 
EXPORTS 


N OUR MARCH NUMBER we chronicled the departure for 
Great Britain of a delegation of American meat-packers for 
the purpose of seeking a modificatidn of regulations recently 
promulgated by the British Food Ministry for the importation 
of bacon, hams, and lard. These rules largely had to do with 
weight guaranties, and were such that the packers doubted 
whether they could profitably be complied with. 
It is now reported from London that, as the result of a 
conference with representatives of British provision-trade as- 
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sociations, an agreement has been reached which is regarded 
as favorable to an early resumption of export trade in these 
products. Under the terms of the revised rules, which have 
been approved by the Food Ministry, the packers are required 
to guarantee against loss on meats in excess of 2 per cent in 
summer and 1 per cent in winter, and on lard of 1 per cent 
in summer and % per cent in winter. The time covered by 
the warranty is to be thirty days on inland and twenty days 
on seaboard shipments. License for trading must, as hereto- 
fore, be obtained from the Food Minister, but objectionable 
restrictions have been removed. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN FEBRUARY 


OTAL VAUES of merchandise exported from and imported 

into the United States during the month of February, 1921, 
as compared with February, 1920, are given as below by the 
Department of Commerce, according to grand divisions: 


EXPORTS TO IMPORTS FROM 


GRAND DIVISIONS pre a ep eee 
Feb., 1921 Feb., 1920 Feb., 1921 Feb., 1920 


RNR ig wii a ise ccediewecs $241,793,000 | $384,052,000 $ 55,005,000 | $106,655,000 

North America.............. 1,383,000 124,817,000 78,798,000 136,970,000 

South America.............. 38,804,000 40,440,000 26,509,000 67,763,000 

RMB ocotatices adkanzctansad 58,490,000 68,585,000 42,122,000 117,012,000 

Oceania 26,625,000 17,582,000 8,942,000 11,377,000 

A i is weve es 12,199,000 9,666,000 3,147,000 27,622,000 
WO iia ohh irik $489,294,000 | $645,142,000 $214,521,000 | $467,399,000 
Excess of exports.......... 274,773,000 177,743,000 


In January, 1921, exports were valued at $654,741,000 and 
imports at $208,914,000—a balance in favor of the United States 
of $445,827,000. 


NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT SITUATION 
SUMMARIZATION of the wheat supplies, requirements, 
‘ surpluses, and exports for the United States and Canada, 


as published by the Bureau of Markets, discloses the following 
quantities (in bushels): 





Supplies— 
United States, 1920 crop........... 787,000,000 
Carry-over, July 1, 1920.......... 109,000,000 
Cee BOAO CUO esac roe cose naan 263,000,000 
Carry-over, September 1, 1920..... 4,000,000 
PORE GOUIO 5.662 468s ces 1,163,000,000 
Requirements— 
United States, bread and 
BOGE occ oawdeeees 615,000,000 
Canada, bread and seed.105,000,000 
Total requirements ............ 720,000,000 
Surplus for cFOp VOAL. .6 oc ses sc ea ees 443,000,000 
Cleared from seaports to February 12, 


BORD coradinia Ve ted ata em ie ed dine ake 278,000,000 


Remaining for export and carry- 
GUN? - Seca no ckedhieeecedt aes 165,000,000 


The exportable surplus of Argentine wheat, as of January 
11, 1921, was stated to be 120,290,000 bushels. 


Peru as a Source of High-Grade Wool 


A report by English experts on samples of Peruvian wool 
contains a prediction that, if the schemes formulated for the 
improvement of the indigenous sheep are reasonably successful, 
it is likely that within another decade Peru will be providing 
the finest carding and combing wools for the markets of the 
world. The foundation stock is a Merino type descended from 


flocks shipped across the Atlantic as far back as the sixteenth 
century. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VicrorRIA, February 15, 1921. 

ITH THE OPENING of the frozen-beef export season in 

the north, cattle-owners are finding that wool is not the 
only primary commodity on the market that is difficult to dis- 
pose of at the present time. Those two essential by-products of 
the packing-house, hides and tallow, which always have an im- 
portant bearing on the prices of stock, are away down in the 
doldrums. Values have been steadily shrinking for months 
past, and today hides are practically unsalable, and tallow is 
little better. Many packers hold large stocks from last year’s 
killings, bought on the level of prices then ruling, and these 
now stand them in to lose heavily. Obviously they are not going 
to. make a similar mistake this season, if it can be helped, and 
are accordingly basing their buying rate for cattle on a lower 
level than the export price of meat seems to warrant. There 
is at the moment a plentiful supply of fat stock offering, and 
butchers, being only human, are not boosting values above 
export level. Last week in Brisbane, Queensland, prime beef 
was fetching in the markets $8.60 to $9.10 per 100 pounds over 
all, as compared with $10 to $10.50 at the same time last year. 


Here is a brief comparison of hide values: prime heavy 
stouts, February, 1920, 39 to 48 cents; February, 1921, 15 cents, 
with a few picked lines a little higher; light to medium stouts, 
1920, 34 to 39 cents; 1921, 9 to 13 cents; kips, 1920, 34 to 40 
cents; today, 9 to 10 cents. Tallow, which a year ago was 
selling at $430 per ton for prime mixed, is today difficult to 
quit at $150. 


Official figures just published show that the number of 
cattle put through the packing-houses in the State of Queens- 
land during 1920 was 247,147, as compared with 306,596 in 
1919. The figures are disappointingly small. It was confi- 
dently anticipated early in the season that the killings would 
considerably exceed those of the preceding year, but strikes 
interrupted operations to such an extent that there was a de- 
crease instead. No doubt the slump in by-products the second 
six months also affected the output. It is particularly difficult 
to forecast what will happen this season. There are un- 
doubtedly sufficient cattle in the country to permit of a large 
increase, but whether breeders and fatteners will be content 
to accept current prices is another matter. It is definitely an- 
nounced that the North Australian Meat Company (Vestey 
Brothers) are not going to open their packing-works at Dar- 
win, Northern Territory, during 1921. These works cost their 
English owners $4,500,000 to build, and this will be the second 
year that they have lain idle. The reason for not operating 
is that the company can get no guarantee from the govern- 
ments that supplies of coal, etc., will be forwarded regularly 
and the frozen beef lifted when necessary, or from labor 
unions that work will be allowed to proceed smoothly if it 
once starts. Darwin is an isolated port and absolutely under 
the rule of the Australian Workers’ Union. The most trivial 
dispute is likel; to stop everything, and wages are at an ab- 
surdly high level. 


Seasonal conditions throughout Australia are favorable. 
Feed in the southern states has dried off, but it still retains 
nourishment, and stock of all descriptions is in good heart. 
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The north of the continent is under the influence of normal 
summer monsoons. In common with the north, cattle values 
in New South Wales and Victoria have dropped during the 
month. 
mainly to the demand from graziers for restocking purposes, 


The following are current market quotations at per head 
for fat stock at the different municipal sale-yards: Melbourne— 
prime heavy bullocks, $107.50 to $120, with a few extra to 
$140; good to medium bullocks, $85 to $100; prime cows, $75 
to $80; prime cross-bred wethers, $8 to $8.60; ditto ewes, $6 
to $7; prime Merino wethers, $7 to $8; ditto ewes, $5 to $6. 
Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, to $85 and a few to $110; 
medium ditto, to $80; prime fat cows, to $60; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $6 to $6.50; ditto ewes, $5.75 to $6.25; prime 
Merino wethers, to $6.25; ditto ewes, to $5.10. Brisbane— 
prime bullocks, suitable for the export trade, $70 to $75; a few 
special, to $90; prime cows, $52.50 to $56.50. 


In an article that appeared in the December issue of 
THE Propucer I had occasion to refer to the general freedom 
frem disease enjoyed by stock in Australia. This is borne 
out by the report for 1920 of the veterinary officer of the Meat 
Industry Board, whose duty it is to inspect all stock sent into the 
Sydney municipal sale-yards. Of the 259,314 head of cattle 
examined only 53, or 0.0204 per cent, were condemned at the 
yards as diseased, and 2,111, or 0.84 per cent, were marked as 
suspects. At the subsequent post-mortem examination of these 
suspects, 1,784 were totally or partially condemned as unfit for 
human food, and 327 passed as fit. Thus of over a quarter of a 
million cattle to pass through the yards only 0.7 per cent were 
found to be diseased or unfit for human consumption, and that 
in a drought year. 


The effects of the late drought are reflected in the annual 
reports of some of the pastoral companies operating as. station 
(ranch) owners. One of these, the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian Land Company, works twelve large grazing properties 
in the State of New South Wales-alone. They are under good 
management, and in normal years the practice of conserving 
surplus fodder in the form of bush hay or ensilage is always 
followed. Large reserves are thus built up. So severe -was 
the last drought that the whole was consumed, and the ac- 
counts show that $765,000 was spent in buying artificial feeds 
and temporary grazing. Small leaseholds and freeholds were 
also purchased to secure additional feed and water, entailing 
a capital expenditure of $935,000. The losses up to the end 
of March, 1920, were shown as 350,000 head of sheep and 6,000 
to 7,000 cattle, while subsequent to March no less than 100,000 
sheep were lost through floods. Apart from these losses, there 
was the resultant serious shortage in lambs. The company 
fed and kept alive at least 500,000 sheep, besides larger stock, 
throughout the drought. 


After a rather long dry spell, good rains are reported over 
the bulk of New Zealand. These relieved the situation, and 
stock should now be able to carry into the autumn without 
loss of condition. The meat-packing plants are busy freezing 
lambs, sheep, and cattle for export. Prices are much on the 
basis reported in my last letter, but, if there is any alteration, 
it represents a slight drop. 


Exports of frozen meat during January from New Zealand 
were 3,000 quarters of beef, 5,000 carcasses of mutton, and 
475,000 carcasses of lamb, all consigned to Great Britain. No 
shipments to North America were reported from New Zealand 
last month. Australian exports to all ports were 65,500 quarters 
of beef, 22,000 carcasses of sheep, and 107,000 lambs, which 
include some 3,000 lambs for San Francisco. 


Somebody has figured that a farmer’s wife earns $4,004 a 
year. But not until she gets it will the town wife urge her 
husband to take up farm life.—Toledo Blade. 


Sheep, on the other hand, keep fairly firm, thanks. 
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AUSTRALIA’S SHEEP LOSSES 

O WHAT EXTENT the terrific drought that ravaged the 
Australian continent during the season of 1919-20 played 
havoc with the flocks of the greatest sheep country in the 
world will be seen from a comparison of the returns for the 


two years 1920 and 1919, in which the following numbers of 
sheep were reported, respectively: 


State 1920 1919 

Ce err 17,379,332 18,220,985 
New South Wales ......... 28,890,040 37,381,874 
WIDER as ered sea eer ec es 14,422,745 15,778,902 
SOU AOSITENS 6cccisccaes 6,014,565 6,625,184 
NOrehOrh 7TORIMGIY © 66 oisisiicsavdaevas 47,520 
Western Australia ........ 6,697,951 7,183,747 
TERIINIR | osc 6 eeaswn »- 1,781,425 1,841,924 

Total Australia........75,186,058 87,080,136 
New Zealand: ..ciscssesscc 23,914,506 25,828,554 





ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, March 15, 1921. 

HE HEAT OF THE CONTROVERSY aroused by contend- 

ing parties in Great Britain over the continuance of the 
embargo on the import of Canadian live cattle here must have 
been apparent on the other side of the Atlantic. The discus- 
sion has certainly been the leading topic in English and Scot- 
tish live-stock circles, and contributed largely to the defeat of 
an English cabinet minister at a parliamentary by-election. 
The furious pace which the agitation has now acquired is due 
to the determination of several important parties who did not 
previously see their own personal interest in the controversy. 
Among these is the City of London Corporation, which would 
be interested as a harvester of market tolls on the Canadian 
cattle, should they come here. 

On the merits and demerits of the discussion I do not 
propose to expend space here. On the one side, the advocates 
of the retention of the embargo admit that the ax they grind 
is the home stock-raising interest. The other side is not quite 
so disingenuous in its profession that cheap meat for the people 
is its one object and aim. As a matter of fact, the cheap-meat 
cry is a self-evident fallacy, as the maximum weight of cattle 
that could come here in a year from Canada would be from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons of meat, or about one-fourteenth part of 
the United Kingdom’s total importation, which is itself only 
one-third of the aggregate meat consumption of the kingdom. 
What measure of influence on prices could be exercised by 
one forty-second part of the total supply could only be diminu- 
tive. The agitators for the embargo removal are loudly shout- 
ing that the fall in the price of meat when the Canadian 
cattle arrived would be 12 cents (reckoning 2 cents to 1 penny) 
per pound. Sober trade authorities declare that the drop, if 
any, would not be half a cent. 

It is seriously stated here that the American meat com- 
panies would see to it that the live consignments from Canada 
only came to Great Britain according to their own wishes, and 
that probably not a tenth of the 200,000 head contemplated 
annually would thus reach us. Certainly the heavier freights 


- now ruling for sea transport would militate against the trade, 


and also the high cost of transit in this country once they 
had reached here. Eighty dollars (reckoning $4 to the pound 
sterling) per head for freight, feeding, and attendance is 
quoted as the trans-Atlantic shipping cost, and to this has to 
be added the rail fare here. At any rate, a good deal of in- 
terest has been displayed this week in the arrival in the 
Mersey for the Birkenhead Lairages of a first consignment of 
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Painter Heretords 


Our herd consists of 800 Registered Herefords 


Quality as good as the best. Prices always reasonable 


Our specialty—Car lots of Top Range Bulls 
Your orders solicited 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 





200 head of United States cattle, which have been consigned 
to one of the American firm’s agents here. If the business 
is continued, it may tend to lower home values, which are 
high. Foreign port-killed meat will naturally be sold as home- 
killed, and will compete in all markets with medium-class stuff. 
Of course, a fall in values here would correspondingly check 
American shipments, as the United States’ surplus is probably 
not very great. As a matter of fact, the demand for stock at the 
Birkenhead Lairages recently has been very slow. 

Fat-stock prices have of late been generally maintained, in 
spite of a rather quieter trade, and prices for well-finished 
cattle have in nearly all instances been over the level of $20 
per 112 pounds, the general rates ruling between 50 cents to 
$2.50 dearer than that. There has been a very great slump, 
however, in the value of offals. Prices lower than pre-war rates 
are now ruling for hides and sheepskins, and fresh tallow is 
now down to 6 cents per pound. 

Mention has been made recently of the growing necessity 
for the purchase of meat in this country by retailers in com- 
hination rather than as individuals, in view of the extending 
influence of wholesale monopolists here. The Meat Retailers’ 
Federation of Great Britain comprises 350 associations, and in 
one or two cases, in order to get better prices on the market, 
these associations have acted as buying agents for their in- 
dividual members, the meat being bought in big lots at a 
more favorable rate. It is not unlikely that this movement 
may be extended, and, as far as the retail distribution of 
meat in this country is concerned, the development rather 
points to a new era. 

The fat-sheep trade has been a slow one of late, prices 
showing some slight decline, first and third quality averaging 
50 and 361% cents per pound, respectively. Ewe mutton in 
London sells now at only 21 cents per pound for heavy car- 
casses. 

At last week’s annual meeting of the Meat Retailers’ Fed- 
eration a resolution was passed in favor of the continuance 
of wholesale maximum prices on imported meat after March 
31, when meat control would otherwise cease. The reason for 
this was that otherwise meat prices would rise, to the detri- 
ment of the working classes; but trade wholesale authorities 
are not of this opinion. The cold stores of the country are 
at present practically full, and their fullest capacity will be 
heavily taxed during the next month or two by the very large 
supplies of meat in the United Kingdom, consequent upon 
many diversions of the meat from the continent of Europe, 
which is not now showing the same demand as it did last 
year, 


The right to strike is beginning to seem much less important 
than the right to work.—Greenville News. 























Se Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘“*ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


American Cattle Shipped to England 
The first consignment of live cattle from America since 
1913 arrived in England last month. It consisted of 200 head. 
This shipment was followed by another of about 600 head. 


Hog Carcasses May Be Freely Imported Into Britain 
The British Ministry of Food has issued notice that licenses 
fer the importation of fresh or frozen hogs of any weight, for 
any purpose, and from any country will henceforth be granted 
freely. 


Cattle Plague Transmitted Through American Cattle 
It is now stated that the recent outbreak of rinderpest in 
Belgium has been traced to a shipment of live cattle from Amer- 
ica which, either in transit or in the docks at Antwerp, had come 
in contact with a cargo of infected Zebu cattle on their way 
from India to Argentina. 


Prospects Favorable for European Wheat Crop 

Reports received by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture indicate that the outlook for the wheat crop in Europe is 
generally favorable. Rumania’s winter-wheat acreage has been 
increased 5.3 per cent over that of 1920. The growing crop in 
Belgium, Bulgaria, France, and Great Britain is in good condi- 
tion. In Italy the condition is average, and in Hungary ex- 
cellent. 

Danish Beef Going to Germany 

Foot-and-mouth disease has broken out in Denmark. As a 
result, Norway and Sweden have closed their ports to Danish 
eattle and beef. Since exports of these commodities to England 
have proved unprofitable, Denmark is thus thrown back upon 
the countries south of her, finding an outlet for most of her 
product in Germany, which is now taking about 4,000 head of 
Danish cattle weekly. 


Spoiled Vienna Bacon Not of American Origin 

Six hundred tons of bacon recently arrived in Vienna—a 
gift from Argentina. The lot was so badly decomposed that it 
was not even fit for soap-making. Dispatches were sent out 
from Hamburg asserting that the meat hailed from the United 
States, that it had originally been intended for the American 
army, and that the Argentine government must have been the 
victim of deception. Vigorous denials of this yarn were subse- 
quently issued by members of the Argentine commission in 
charge of the purchase of foodstuffs for Austria, who protested 
that American bacon never entered Argentina, and that the 
shipment bore the seal of the municipal authorities of Buenos 
Aires, where the stuff had been bought. 





IMPORTANCE OF KOSHER TRADE 


Few people realize the extent of the 
kosher-meat trade in our large cities. In 
Greater New York, for instance, with a 
Jewish population of close on 1,500,000, 
approximately 98 per cent of the cattle, 
90 per cent of the calves, and 15 per 
cent of the sheep and lambs killed in 
1920 were slaughtered and dressed ac- 
cording to talmudic regulations, and 
thereby transformed into meat products 
fit for the orthodox Israelite. When it is 
remembered that between 50 and 55 per 
cent of the meat consumed in New York 
City is slaughtered locally, the impor- 
tance of these figures becomes apparent. 
About 40 per cent of the retail meat 
markets in New York are kosher shops. 

Kosher is a Hebrew word meaning 
“clean.” It has reference to the manner 
of killing and dressing the animal. Es- 
pecially is it considered important that 
the bleeding be thorough. No blood must 
remain in the meat when it is consumed. 
For this reason the animal’s throat is 
cut without the preliminary stunning 
practiced where butchering is not re- 
garded as a religious rite. What this 
method gains in “cleanliness” it thus 
seems to lose in humaneness. 


Being primarily a religious function, 
kosher killing is performed either by the 
rabbi or by a deputy, called a schecter. 
This official also inspects the carcass, ac- 
cepting or rejecting it according as it 
meets the requirements of Hebrew law. 
If it is accepted, a stamp is affixed. No 
orthodox Jew will eat meat which has not 
been properly certified in this way. This 
inspection system antedates that insti- 
tuted by our government by several 
thousand years. 


Kosher methods likewise apply to 
poultry. During certain holiday seasons 
the orthodox Hebrew must eat no meat 
except fowl. In cities with a large Jew- 
ish population this naturally has a tre- 
mendously depressing effect on the beef, 
veal, and mutton trade, with a corre- 
sponding boom in the poultry business. 
These influences, like the seasonal ab- 
stinences of Catholics similarly pre- 
scribed by ecclesiastical authority, are 
duly refiected in market reports. 

In kosher trade only the fore quarters 
of the animal are used, which accounts 
for the relatively large number of car- 
easses required to supply the demand. 
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The hind. quarters are sold to the less 
particular Gentile, who, in New York and 
Philadelphia (on purely business prin- 
ciples, be it noted), in addition is fa- 
vored with the ribs. This leaves only the 
chucks and plates for the Hebrew house- 
wife—about 43 per cent of the carcass 
weight. Evidently the country butcher 
who, in a recent issue of the Prairie 
Farmer, petulantly inquires “if you 
knose off a breed of cattles dot is all hind 
quarters” does not live in a Jewish com- 
munity. 


As is well known, Hebrew taste in 
cuisine runs to richness. Kosher trade, 
according to the Bureau of Markets, “is 
confined almost exclusively to heavy, fat 
animals. For that reason, kosher slaugh- 
ter produces a tonnage of meat per 
given number of animals much higher 
than the average resulting from slaughter 
for Gentile consumption.” However, with 
all his fondness for grease, no orthodox 
Jew can be prevailed upon to touch 
products of porcine origin. The hog be- 
ing naturally an unclean beast, no 


,amount of koshering can wash away his 


unworthiness. 


SIOUX CITY PACKING PLANT LEASED 
TO WILSON 

The Midland Packing Company, of 

Sioux City, Iowa—the $8,000,000 concern 

recently placed in the hands of receiv- 

ers—has leased its plant to Wilson & Co., 

of Chicago, who will hold it for five 


years at an annual rental of $150,000, 
with an option of purchase. The plant has 
been appraised at approximately $2,500,- 
000. 

The Midland, as will be recalled, 


was 





























150 head of two-year-old and 
150 head of yearling 


Registered Heretord Bulls 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 
ANXIETY BREEDING 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis, without one reaction 
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originally intended as an independent 
corporation, promoted and financed by 
popular subscription on the plea that it 
was to be a co-operative enterprise. Pro- 
motion activities proved shady, and oper- 
ation commenced a year ago under un- 
favorable circumstances. During the 
period of receivership irregularities have 
been largely straightened out. 


AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Automobiles listed in 1920 totaled 
9,180,316 for the whole of the United 
States. Of this number, 8,234,490 were 
passenger cars and 945,826 trucks. New 
York led with 683,919 machines of all 
kinds, followed by Ohio with 620,600, 
Illinois with 568,914, and California with 
568,892. Relatively the largest propor- 
tion was found in South Dakota, where 
there was one car for each 5.2 inhab- 
itants; Iowa had one for each 5.7, Ne- 
braska one for each 5.9, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia one for every 6 people. In Mis- 
sissippi, on the other hand, only every 
twenty-eighth person owned a car. The 
average for the entire country was one 
automobile for each 11.5 of population. 

MORE LIVE-STOCK FIGURES 

Another instalment of returns from the 
live-stock census of January 1, 1920, has 
come to hand, as follows: 





IOWA 
Jan. 1,1920 Apr. 15, 1910 
PEOTOGN = 5c aes 1,386,522 *1,449,652 
WO icc 81,520 * 54,042 
CHO cis Sitelodee 4,567,708 *3,879,003 
BOOB see aees 1,092,095 * 769,917 
SWING sda vi sews T0CenGs wba Be a 
KENTUCKY 
RPOEMOR 075 oon «0: 382,442 * 425,884 
OS. wi Se akaans 292,857 * 216,915 
IG as bho Sa wk 1,093,453 * 898,444 
MD vistas So siaso 707,845 * 778,154 
WIG ss 55 5 tees 1,504,431 ears 
NEW JERSEY 
PEOPROS... «hoe ears dc 72,621 * 88,239 
PAIORs so cess oh 5,705 * 4,021 
COG oes casas 179,459 * 195,065 
BROBD.6 eben aes 10,471 * 16,795 
SWING. 6 5.265.000% toUssn | ee saws 
*Exclusive of spring colts, calves, and 
lambs. 


















J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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FOR SALE 


Stock Ranch 


With Free Range in Southern Idaho 


ACRES deeded lands, part under irri- 
2 () 0 gation, including meadow. 1,250 
b high-grade Hereford stock cattle; can 


be increased to 2,500. Cheapest-place in West to 
raise stock. Not overloaded with high-priced lands. 
The time and price for you is now. Reason for 
selling is to make partnership settlement. No 
Trades. Write 


DANIEL MORGAN Worker’ 





FARM-LAND VALUES DECLINING 


Prices of plowland in the United States 
decreased on an average about 7 per 
cent during the past year, according to 
a report issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. The average value _ per 
acre on March 1 of this year was $83.78, 
as compared with $90.01 in 1920 and 
$74.31 in 1919. The decline is attributed 
to the reduction in the prices of crops. 
The heaviest drop occurred in the south- 
ern states, where cotton and tobacco are 
the principal crops. 


Iowa is the state having the highest 
price of plowland. The report shows that 
land here at present is valued at $200 
an acre, as compared with $219 last year 
—a decline of about 9 per cent. Illinois 
ranks second, the price per acre here be- 
ing $157. In Alabama and Mississippi 
the average price of plowland is $26. The 
western states show the least decline, and 
in the case of California, Oregon, and 
Colorado there is even a slight increase 
over last year. Plowland in California 
thus was valued at $130 per acre last 
year, while this year the average is 
$135. 


The report shows that there was a 
rapid increase in the price of land from 
1917 to 1920, when the highest price was 
reached. The decline during the past 
year is not so great as the increase from 
1919 to 1920. Land prices are still higher 
than in any year previous to 1920. 


0.J.Snyder’s 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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GENERAL TERAZZAS FORFEITS HIS 
RANCH 

Our leading article last month, on the 
subject of “Live Stock in Old Mexico,” 
by Will C. Barnes, contained an interest- 
ing description of the famous Terazzas 
Ranch in the State of Chihuahua, in 
which the author referred to the possible 
purchase of part or all of this huge prop- 
erty by an American syndicate. “The 
title,” in the opinion of Mr. Barnes, “is 
perfect, and bound to be sustained by any 
future government.” 


A recent dispateh from the City of 
Mexico seems to throw doubt on this as- 
sertion. According to a statement ap- 
pearing in a newspaper of that city, the 


_title had considerable string tied to it, in 


that old Diaz, who made the original 
grant to General Terazzas, made it sub- 
ject to the establishment of villages on 
the land, its division into small tracts 
for the benefit of the peons, and other 
definite conditions. As Terazzas has 
failed to comply with these stipulations, 
the concession, it is announced, by de- 
cree of President Obregon, now reverts to 
the government. 


Probably it is not a wild guess that 
the pending negotiations for the transfer 
of the ranch to American hands may 
have had something to do with this tardy 
recollection of the terms on which the 
grant was made. 


REINDEER HERDS INCREASING 


Alaskan herders are petitioning Con- 
gress for means wherewith to fight dis- 
ease among reindeer. Given federal aid 
similar to that extended to other animal 
industries, it is estimated that in ten 
years’ time the 200,000 reindeer now 
found in Alaska will have increased to at 
least 1,000,000—a number exceeding the 
combined herds of Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. Over 100,000 reindeer have 
already been slaughtered for food and 
clothing. Seventy per cent of the animals 
are at present owned by Eskimos, a firm 
of Americans hold 12 per cent, and the 
rest are divided among the missions, 
Lapps, and others. An experiment station 
has been established in Alaska by the 
Biological Survey, where scientific study 
of reindeer diseases, and means for pre- 
serving the moss-covered grazing areas 
on which the animals live, is being con- 
ducted. 











$4,000,000 Ranch 
for $2,250,000 


$500,000 DOWN 


Best proposition ever offered. 
Enormous returns on 
money invested. 


H. Stein ize" 


San Francisco, California 


PICKLED STEER HIDE LATEST 
DELICACY 


The latest novelty on the menu of the 
epicure is “cuticut,” which is no more or 
less than a nice plump strip of steer hide 
cleaned by dipping in boiling water, care- 
fully cooked, cured in vinegar with spices, 
and neatly rolled. In fact, the product, 
we are told in the National Provisioner, is 
prepared in much the same way as tripe 
and pickled pigs’ feet, and has a similar 
flavor. If anything, it is said to be even 
more palatable and far more nutritious, 
containing more calories than the beef 
itself, and is “more digestible than a fried 
steak.” It is cooked tender and prepared 
for the table like pickled tripe. 


EC. LEE, Saddlery 


PIERRE,S.D. Makers of 
High-Grade 
Western Stock 
SADDLES, 
Chaparajos, 
Cowbo 
Outfits, Ete. 
My Bronk 
Buster Saddles 
are acknowl- 
edged by all to 
be best on the 

market. 


E. C. LEE 
Dept. B 
Pierre, S. D. 
Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
or new price list 





You Save from $10 to $'5 on every 
SADDLE and HARNESS 


Send for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 
, 1413-15-17-19 Larimer St., Denver, Colo 
The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 
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WYOMING WOOL-GROWERS CUT 
WAGES 

Wage retrenchments have been decreed 
by sheepmen in Wyoming. Effective at 
once, the executive committee of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association has 
announced the following scale: herders 
and camp-movers, a maximum of $50 a 
month; ranch hands, $35 with and $60 
without board; shearers, 10 cents a head, 
. and to pay $1 a day for board. 

In most localities in the state wages 
were reduced last fall. Employees, real- 
izing the straits of the sheepmen, gener- 
ally accepted the cut gracefully, and no 
difficulty has been experiented in get- 
ting help at the reduced figures. 


TWO HUNDRED 


REGISTERED 


Hereford Bulls 


We are in position to sell rugged, 
big-boned, growthy yearling and 
two-year-old Registered Hereford 
Bulls in car-lots or trainloads, and 


we are pricing them to SELL AT 
A SACRIFICE. 

The whole lot can be shown to 
any buyer who will spend two days 
in Montana looking at them. For 
information write or wire W. H. 
DONALD, Melville, Mont. 


MONTANA 
HEREFORD BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





FOR SALE 


Seyeral thousand head of Good Grade 


Hereford Steers 


Ones—Twos—Threes 


Also t th 
sino ene ce ene Clown 


JUNE DELIVERY 


Mohave County Cattle Growers’ Assn. 


Kingman, Arizona 
























MONTANA 
Herefords 
FOR SALE 
20 Head Regist’d ara Bulls 

25Head * eins J 


25 Head ‘*“ Weanling Heifers 


Beau Soeee. Beau Perfection and Perfection 
airfax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 
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THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


From Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, New York, where the Lincoln High- 
way starts, to the Golden Gate, where it 
ends, it is 3,305 miles. Of this distance, 
2,853 miles had been improved at the be- 
ginning of 1921. The mileages of the dif- 
ferent types of road construction are 
given thus by the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation: 


NOOMRT ONO cs 6 2sieow ou He epee 422.34 
PRO ate Gilt Galas chats beers 219.68 
SRAG. STCROORDT 555 56:65 io sasiareie Bare 401.81 
ECIMRMIEE 5029 .c8c uae atone wisi td 287.10 
PSR oo oo ies Baise SoS 78.00 
(CrROsnte “DIGG - 666i cdsica xs 5.90 
Ag RAIGE REMIONG o5/6' 0:0 Sioa ated 7.10 
TAREE BTAVEL ies iciccis seeaee 956.00 
IIBCUTAL STAVE! 603 Saks, c 62.10 
MEPHGGR GOALIN 6.25 bc chided ice 725.67 
NATNTG) ATER * 5 .6ccsiwiiscaGaie 136.00 

ORIRS oidiinF Fos Os seid anaes hate 3,305.00 


In seven years’ time $31,284,520 has 
been expended on this great transconti- 
nental route. According to present plans, 
the cost of improvements during 1921 
will aggregate about $10,000,000. 


MONEY COST OF THE WAR 


A report filed in the United States 
Senate by Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
contains some illuminating data on the 
cost of the World War. According to 
this authority, the gross money cost to 
the United States was $44,173,948,225, 
distributed as follows: 


DAUItATY: “GOB. oc disses $24,010,000,000 
Extra cost of government 
PUCUONE: sdcc eo widachece 
Civilian damages, shipping 
loss and pensions....... 
Red Cross contributions... 
Other relief contributions. 
Congressional European re- 
lief 


4,500,000,000 


2,300,000,000 
978,512 225 
490,000,000 


100,000,000 


ee 


Grain Corporation credits. 60,375,000 
War Department credits.. 50,000,000 
Shipping Board credits... 3,580,000 


Credits to European na- 
BION ss tind ce eRe 
Government loans to Euro- 
pean nations 


1,921,481,000 


eee eeeeeee 


9,760,900,000 


OCR aS ge aaa Nek $44,173,948,225 
The gross cost to the other principal 


allied and associated powers is given as 
below: 


OG bo es $54,272,915,000 
Great Britain 2.2... cece. 51,052,634 ,000 
BE ie gS aos Soatgy ats 18,680,847,000 
EE a, ok SSeS ope 8,174,731,000 
NORMAN Se ast ee Su avoliccrete eects 565,376,009 
DORR) © 2.8628 Ss Ban teks 481,018,000 


SHEEP CHARMS IN ENGLAND 
That excellent English newspaper, the 
Manchester Guardian, informs its read- 
ers that if, wandering through the moors 
during these spring months, they should 
chance upon sheep with curious charms 
on their backs and necks, they will be 
face to face with a relic from by-gone 
days when it was believed that the well- 
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being of the flock required that special 
care be taken of it after the first of 
March. Says the Guardian: 


“The old tradition was that, if this 
charm were placed on one of the flock, 
and the chosen sheep was dedicated as a 
sacrifice to God before the end of twelve 
months, then all the other sheep and 
lambs, even the unborn lambs, would be 
safe. In the old phraseology, ‘no witch 
with evil eye or spells or enchantment 
shall come near the flock.’ The custom 
is still practiced in some of the more re 
mote areas, 

“Another old belief that still survives 
is embodied in the proverb: ‘March 
grass never served either man or beast 
a good turn.’ There is still a reluctance 
to turn cattle out in March, no matter 
how advanced the season is. One of the 
old almanac-makers. wrote: ‘It is the 
devil that giveth grass in March as a 
lure to husbandmen. Let him that hath 
stock not be deceived, for there is devil’s 
laughter in the grass of March, and it 
were better that the kine had not a 
mouthful of it though the staggart be 
empty and meat be ever so scarce.’” 


NEED FOR A HIGHER EDUCATION 

A boost for a higher standard of vet- 
erinary education has been received by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry from a 
New England correspondent, who writes 
as follows: 


“GENTLEMEN: This is regards to Vet- 
erany pracace I wil cugest to yo how 
That death rat is Co large in anamels 
This large poplation the les it cst you & 
i that evry man that hasent Past 
exymation should Be mad to This will 
cave meney Anemels lives Meney ani- 
mels die Because he dont No what per- 
tholegy Means Cant make dignois Co 
the aninemels Dies “yours truly, 


“Did yo think of it Before rite” 


Brahma 
Bulls 


High-grade Brahma bulls from our full- 
blooded Brahma bulls which were im- 
ported from India. Also a few carloads 
of Brahma heifers. Write for prices and 
description. 


SARTWELLE BROTHERS 
PALACIOS, TEXAS 







StrayedorStolen 
Buckskin Horse 


Height, 15.2; weight, about 1,100 pounds; 
age, 8 years. Black mane and tail, oretop 
roached; left hind foot white to groun 
white stripe in face; white spot about size 
of dollar on left side, caused by healed over 
ring sore. Branded on left stripe, very faint 
ifon. Reward for information as to 
whereabouts of above horse, or leading to 
identification of person who stole it. 






























Ross Drake, Emmett, Idaho 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman's Corner, THD 


PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





OUR CHILDREN’S SPEECH 


[Mabel Compton] 


T IS DIFFICULT to tell just what is most responsible for the high-school epidemic 


of slang among our boys and girls. 


Perhaps it is a natural accompaniment of 


adolescence, aS are whooping-cough and measles of earlier years. Youth is very in- 


clined to advertise itself. 


The pertness and terseness of slang appeal strongly to the 
effervescent and boastful spirit of sixteen. 


Like the measles, the malady may come 


and go with little harm. But, also like the measles and kindred ailments, it may 
leave lasting effects behind, unless given a little proper attention at the right time. 
Just when the teachers are giving most attention to lessons in language and 
literature, our boys and girls turn their tongues loose in an unconscious, but 
united, effort to disguise as completely as possible whatever training they have had 
and are having on the subject. And just then is a very good time for a little co- 
operation from home. The teacher is pretty much at the mercy of the team-work of 
the youngsters. She can teach them collectively good English, but she cannot compel 
them to use it individually. That is largely the responsibility of the parents and 


home influence. 


Unchecked, these foolish, often vulgar and unseemly, flights of speech are very 
likely to become a permanent part of one’s vocabulary. Once thoroughly rooted, they 
are very difficult to eradicate, and may prove a genuine source of embarrassment and 
regret to the boy or girl later in life. And you, who from experience know so much 
better than they the importance of these things, should try to guard them against the 
wholesale use of these too free and easy forms of expression. When the boy wishes to 
enter a business house, perhaps, or the girl to widen her social environment, there is 
no better introduction for either than a fair command of good English, and the appear- 
ance of poise and culture that goes with it. On the other hand, there is no surer 


stumbling-block in the path of success than crude forms of language. 


A thought 


seldom seems bigger or better than the words chosen to express it. 





TRIMMING YOUR HAT 


Any woman who has taste and judg- 
ment, and a little sewing ability, can have 
hats that may add charm and distinction 
to an otherwise commonplace wardrobe, 
in entire independence of the prohibitive 
prices of the better millinery shops. The 
woman who makes her own hats may 
have the advantage of making them to 
suit her features, and to harmonize in 
color and type with her dresses and other 
garments. And that really is the test of 
a hat’s success. It must have a purpose 
aside from that of a mere head-covering, 
and fill that purpose. 


Frame-making is rather difficult for 
any but an experienced hand. But good 
shapes may be had ready-made for as 
little as seventy-five cents. The small 
styles for this spring lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to the needs of the home 


hat-maker. One of the best of them is a 
small, slightly drooping shape — little 
more than a roomy crown, with a flaring 
edge of an inch or two to suggest a brim 
extension. This may be covered smoothly 
with, say, a dark-blue silk, if you have a 
blue suit or dress. Around the hat is 
wound softly, but tacked snugly, a scarf 
made of two strips of brocaded silk 
crossed back and forth over each other in 
a plaited effect. This would be pretty in 
dark-blue and henna, or dark-blue and 
gold. Or it is a very effective hat in black 
and white. Or that same frame may be 
covered in a black satin-finish straw braid, 
and have a pair of jet pins thrust in one 
side and a black veil draped over it in 
becoming fashion. Or, still differently, 
the frame may be covered with a soft tan 
braid. The crown bulges slightly toward 
the top, leaving a little: groove where it 


39° 
joins the drooping inch or so of brim that 
seems just made for the tiniest wreath of 
flowering moss just peeping from under 
the bulge of the crown. 

But whether the hat is covered with 
silk or with braid, with ribbon flower 
petais or dove-colored feathers, there is 
one thing to bear in mind: Every inch 
must be smoothly in place, if you would 
not have it betray the secret of its origin. 
It is all right for you to admit that you 
made it, if no one would ever have be- 
lieved it. But who wants to make a hat 
that tells the fact itself? If you would 
succeed, avoid elaborate effects or mate- 
rials. Safety lies in simplicity. And 
there is quite a deal of satisfaction in 
wearing a really becoming and good-look- 
ing little hat that one has made herself— 
satisfaction to the wearer and her purse. 


CLEANING THE CLOCK 

Of all articles of home furnishings, the 
clock is the most companionable, the most 
constant in use, and most missed from 
its accustomed place. One alone is not 
quite alone with the friendly tick of a 
clock in the room. It is like a voice that 
makes a living atmosphere where there 
would otherwise be dead silence that 
often grates upon the sensibilities more 
harshly than noise. So a stopped clock 
is like a hushed voice that we have been 
wont to listen to. In the living-room the 
place has a deserted air. In the bed- 
chamber, without its correct advice, one 
lingers, loath to arise, and the day seems 
to “start wrong.” In the kitchen the 
meals vacillate uneasily about the hour. 


But usually the matter is easily reme- 
died promptly at home, without waiting 
indefinitely for a trip to town. If the 
clock has been properly wound always— 
not too tightly, and at the same hour each 
day or week, as the case may be, so that 
the spring is very likely not broken or 
otherwise injured—the chances are that 
the cause of the clock’s stopping is sim- 
ply an accumulation of dust upon the 
bearings. And this dust can usually be 
removed without disturbing the inner 
mechanism—which it is better to let en- 
tirely alone, unless you are familiar with 
its works, which require exact adjust- 
ment. A bit of cotton or wool should be 
soaked in kerosene and placed in a small 
dish in the case of the clock under the 
works, and the door closed. At the end of 
twenty-four hours or so the cotton or wool 
will be found covered with particles of 
dust brought down by the fumes of the 
kerosene. If the clock is then wound, it 
will probably go all right. It should be 
wound after the treatment, not before. If 
the clock is a small one, with the works 
in an inclosed case, a few drops of kero- 
sene may be poured through the small 
opening in the metal covering. Turn the 
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clock about so that the kerosene may be 
distributed. But be careful not to turn it 
face down, or so that the kerosene can 
run onto the face. It will discolor the 
face, so that the clock’s appearance will 
be spoiled entirely. After turning it about 
for a bit, put it down face up. after 
standing a day, it will probably be found 
all right when wound again. 


RECIPES 


Devil’s-Food Cake 


1% cup butter 1% cup milk 
1 cup sugar 3 eggs 

1% cups flour 4 level tablespoons 
2 teaspoons bak- chocolate dis- 


ing-powder solved in 5 
1 teaspoon va- tablespoons 
nilla boiling water 


Sift flour, salt, and baking-powder to- 
gether. Cream butter and sugar. Add 
the beaten: yolks of eggs, vanilla, and the 
fidur and milk alternately. When well 
mixed, add chocolate, and fold in the 
whipped whites. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Ice with boiled frosting flavored 
with vanilla. 

Chocolates and Bonbons 

It is easy to make a very attractive 
and tempting variety of candies with a few 
nuts and bits of fruit and a little plain 
fondant on hand. Having made the 
fondant by the following recipe, divide 
it into three parts. Flavor one part with 
vanilla, one with lemon, and one with 


and Rugs 
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almond, strawberry, or rose. To add 
the flavoring, make a dent in the fondant, 
pour in a few drops of the flavoring, and 
knead until smooth. If not sufficiently 
flavored, repeat’ the process. Color the 
lemon-flavored fondant with a few drops 
of yellow fruit coloring, and the rose or 
strawberry with pink. Mold into small 
shapes. For the bonbons place a nut or 
a bit of candied fruit on each piece. For 
chocolates dip the fondant shapes into a 
little melted chocolate, and dry on oiled 
paper. For bittersweets use the plain 
Baker’s chocolate. If a milder coating 
is preferred, your favorite brand of milk 
chocolate may be used. Dates, figs, or 
prunes, stuffed with the plain vanilla 
fondant, are delicious. A dainty box 
filled with these makes a very attractive 
little gift. If the fondant becomes too 
stiff to work well, it may be warmed 
over. a vessel containing hot water until 
it is sufficiently softened. 


The Fondant 


% teaspoon cream 
1 cup Karo Syrup of tartar 
(white) % cup hot water. 


Boil without stirring until it threads. 


3 cups sugar 


Cool slightly, and beat until creamy 
enough to work with the hands. 
LETTER-BOX 
The best and cheapest way to clean 


kid gloves is to dip a flannel cloth in 
sweet milk, then rub any pure toilet soap 


makes a liberal 
freight allowance, 


up to 100 miles 


Pays the 
Freight 


If you live within 
trucking distance of 
Denver. the goods 
are delivered to 


“You will like trad- 
ing at Blackmer’s’’ 


D. F. BLACKMER 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 
1542 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. 


TERMS 





5 Blackmer 


your door— 
put in your home. 


and 


CASH 
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on the cloth, and use as a wash-rag, with 
the gloves on the hands. The gloves 
wear better, and there is no disagreeable 
odor to get rid of —Mkrs. C. R. 


* * * 


Stone jars are the best possible contain- 
ers for packed meats, lard, pickles, eggs, 
etc. Stoneware protects the contents 
from light spoilage, resists temperature 
changes, and is impervious to the chem- 
ical reactions taking place in all food 
It is absolutely sanitary, and does no 
wear out or become unfit with any amoun 
of use.—MAryY ALLEN. 

* aK ok 

If a coat of varnish is applied to the 
soles of a new pair of shoes, and renewei 
once or twice as it wears off, it will noi 
only thoroughly waterproof the soles, 
keeping the feet warm and dry, but it wil! 
prevent the expense and discomfort of 
having them half-soled later. With a littl 
care, the soles can be made to outwear the 
uppers.—Mrs. Brown. 

2 * * ed 

When it is a problem to know how to 
find something to take the place of green 
stuff for the chickens, we find it a very 
satisfactory plan to wash all vegetables 
and apples well before paring, and then 
put the parings through a meat-grinder. 
When the chickens refuse cabbage leaves 
thrown on the ground and left to wilt, 
try soaking the leaves in cold water 
awhile to make them crisp, and then put 
them through the grinder. They will eat 
them greedily. They will even eat potato 
parings so treated. These bits of vege- 
table stuff make hens lay better when 
both feed and eggs are high.—Mnrs. J. B. 








Radical Price Reductions 


ON 


Home Furnishings 


We can furnish your home 
complete for less— 


Because— 


we are not in 
the high-rent 
district; 


Because— 


of our immense 
buying power 
and will make 
the most 
liberal terms 

of payment. 


Try 
Davis & Shaw 
First 


DENVER, COLO. 
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AN APRIL FLOWER-BED 


|Evaleen Stein] 


HE EARLY APRIL SUNBEAMS 

were shining brightly on a flower- 
hed—perhaps very much like one you 
may happen to have in your yard. There 
were tufts of green leaves and spires of 
buds poking up here and there through 
ihe brown earth, and “Hey!” the sun- 
beams were saying, “Hey! Wake_ up, 
wake up!” And then, spying three crocus 
flowers in full bloom, they smiled bright- 
er than ever, and “Good morning!” they 
added. “You folks are up proper and 
early!” 

“Yes,” answered a_ yellow’ crocus, 
proudly spreading its golden petals very 
wide, “nobody is ahead of ws this year!” 

“Humph!” spoke up a bluet from be- 
hind a tuft of grass. “We may not be 
ahead of you this year, because’ it has 
been such a warm spring. But you know 
very well it doesn’t often happen that we 
are not the first of anybody to get up. 
Why, we often bloom right through the 
snow, and that’s how we got our beau- 
tiful, name!” 


“Your beautiful name?” echoed the 
crocus. “‘Bluet’ is well enough, but ‘I 
don’t see anything especially fine about 
i; 

“Oh,” replied the bluet, “that’s only 
the pet name folks give us because they 
like us so well; but our real name, the 
one in the garden catalogues, is a very 
long Greek word and begins with £.” 
Here the bluet stopped, and then said: 
“Oh, well, you wouldn’t know how to pro- 
nounce it, if I spelled it.” (The truth was, 
the bluet did not quite know how to 
spell or pronounce it either.) “Anyway, 
it means ‘Glory of the Snow.’ We are 
called that because, a while ago, before 
we began traveling over the world, my 
family lived away off in Asia, in the 
Caucasus Mountains, which have lots of 
snow on them; and one April some of my 
ancestors were blooming right on top of 
it when along came a botany man who 
thought they looked so handsome that he 
gave them the Greek name, which I told 
you means ‘Glory of the Snow.’ Isn’t it 
pretty?” 

“Rather,” answered the crocus, a little 
crossly. “But you needn’t think I’m so 
ignorant about Greek and Asia. I’ve 
got a Greek name myself, and my family 


started in Turkey, which is somewhere 
near Asia, too. The people there wear queer 
clothes and red caps, and their big city 
is called ‘Con-stan-ti-no-ple,’ which chil- 
dren here find as hard to spell as you find 
your name!” And here the crocus 
laughed slyly at the bluet, 

“Never mind about spelling!” said the 
bluet. “How did you get your name?” 

“Well,” said the crocus, rather em- 
barrassed, for he did not know how, 
“T—umph,—well Pe 

Here a hyacinth near by broke in: “I 
guess we must be a regular Greek colony! 
We hyacinths used to be a Greek boy! 
Did you know that?” 

“A Greek boy!” said the others, be- 
wildered. “How was that?” 

“You see it was this way,’ answered 
the hyacinth. “Long, long ago the people 
of Greece worshiped a great many gods. 
One of these they called Apollo. They 
said he was God of the Sun, which was 
the golden chariot he drove across the 
sky every day. Now, at that time a 
beautiful boy, named Hyacinthus, lived 
in Greece, and Apollo, as he looked from 
his golden chariot, saw him and took 
such a fancy to him that he used to come 
down to earth quite often to talk to him 
and play with him. One spring day they 
were standing in a big meadow, and Hya- 
cinthus asked Apollo if he would like a 
game of quoits—which were a kind of 
iron rings they threw at a mark. Apollo 
said he’d like to play, and threw a quoit; 
but, while it was flying through the air, 
the West Wind, who was jealous of Hya- 
cinthus, blew hard on it, so that, instead 
of hitting the mark, it struck Hyacinthus 
on the forehead. Apollo felt terribly 
about it, and, when he saw the purple 
drops of blood falling from the wound 
and knew that Hyacinthus must die, he 
cried bitterly; which shows how sorry 
he felt; for, of course, gods hardly ever 
cry. As soon as Hyacinthus died, Apollo 
breathed on the drops of blood, and they 
turned into beautiful purple flowers. He 
named them hyacinths, and that’s how 
my family started. At least that’s what 
the Greek people said.” 

At this a narcissus next to the hya- 
cinth opened its buds quickly and ex- 
claimed; “Well, isn’t it odd that my 





family began in something the same 
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way? For we used to be a Greek boy, 
too! His name was Narcissus, and he 
was handsome as could be. One day he 
was going through a forest and came to 
a pool that was just as clear as a look- 
ing-glass, and he glanced in it and saw 
the image of himself.” 

“What’s a looking-glass and a pool?” 
asked the crocus. 

“Well,” answered the narcissus, slowly, 
“T’ve never been in a house or a forest, 
so I’ve never seen either; but the story 
handed down in my family says that if 
you look in one or the other of them you 
can see just what you are like.” 

“My, wouldn’t you like to have one?” 
again the crocus asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the narcissus. 
“They haven’t been lucky in our family; 
and, anyway, I’m told we are all alike, 
so I can just look at another of us and 
know what I am.” 

“That’s so,” said the crocus. “You are 
as alike as twins, and so are the daffo- 
dils yonder, and the bluets. But those 
hyacinths are different colors now, even 
if they did all start the same way, and 
so are we; so it is not so easy just to 
look at another of us and see what we 
are.” 

“There’s where we have the advantage 
in being like twins,’ replied the nar- 
cissus. “But, as I was saying, the boy 
we used to be came to the pool, and, as 
he wasn’t twins, and had never seen a 
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looking-glass—they were scarce then—or 
a pool before, of course he didn’t know 
what he looked like, and when he saw 
his image in the water he was sure it 
was another boy. He thought the boy 
was so handsome that he sat down to 
look at him, and the more he looked the 
more he wanted him to come out and 
play. He wouldn’t budge from the pool, 
and was so disappointed, because the 
image paid no attention to him, that he 
just pined away and died. And then he 
turned into a white flower, and every- 
body called it narcissus; and that’s the 
way my family began.” 

“Well, Cousin Narcissus!” spoke up 
one of the yellow daffodils, which by this 
time were wide open. 


“Cousin?” interrupted the bluet. 
he a relative of yours?” 

-“To be sure!” replied the daffodil. 
“Didn’t you know we both belong to the 
same tribe? ‘Amarylid’ is its name. And, 
as I started to say to my cousin, it 
seems funny that my family began with 
a Greek name, too. We used to be called 
‘asphodels’ when we were in Greece; 
then, when we went to live in France, 
that got Frenchified into ‘asphodille;’ 
and later on, when some of us moved to 
England, folks began calling us ‘daffo- 
dillies.’ If you just try mumbling over 
‘asphodel’ rather fast, you can soon make 
‘daffodil’ out of it.” 


“Speaking of cousins,” said the crocus, 
“some of mine are sprouting up yonder.” 
And he nodded toward a clump of iris. 
“Our tribe’s name is ‘Iris,’ because my 
cousins are leading members of it, and 
they were christened by those same 
Greeks who seem to have done the nam- 
ing of nearly everybody in this bed. Iris 
was their Goddess of the Rainbow, and 
they named my cousins after her because 
they grow in so many pretty colors, like 
rainbows.” 

“Didn’t they get a French name, too, 
as I did?” asked the daffodil, 


“Yes,” said the crocus, “that was after 
some of them moved to France, where 
folks called them ‘fleur-de-lis,’ 
means ‘flower-of-the-lily,’ though they 
don’t really belong to the Lily tribe, but 
to the Iris, as I said. Still, lilies are 
what the French called them, and they 
thought them so handsome that they 
chose them for their royal flag. Surely 
you have heard of the golden lilies of 
the kings of France! My cousins are 
tremendously proud of it, and, though 
they are not on the French flag now, they 
are still the emblem of France. So you 
see they have two very fine names, Greek 
and French, and you can take your 
choice.” 

Here a _ red-and-yellow tulip began 
speaking. “Now,” he said, “if you talk 
about relations, you wouldn’t suppose I 
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am a cousin of those hyacinths there, but 
I am! Ours is the real Lily tribe. But, 
though my cousins, the hyacinths, lived 
in Greece long ago, my family started in 
Persia. And how do you suppose we got 
our name?” 

“I don’t know,” said the bluet; for he 
seemed to be looking toward it. 

“Well,” went on the tulip, “it was be- 
cause the Persian people thought we 
looked like the gay turbans they wear 
on their heads over there; so they called 
us ‘tulips,’ which means ‘turbans.’ Isn’t 
that absurd? I suppose it’s better, though, 
than if they had happened to name us 
after a pair of shoes or a pocket hand- 
kerchief.” 

“T am surprised to hear that you are 
a Persian,” said the bluet. “I thought 
all tulips were Dutch and came from 
Holland.” 

“T myself did come from Holland,” re- 
plied the tulip. “That is because a great 
many of us left Persia a long while ago 
and went there, and the Dutch people 
were just crazy about us!” 

“Oh,” said the bluet, “that’s nothing! 
That’s what everybody says nowadays 
about all sorts of things. People are al- 
ways ‘just crazy’ about this, that, or the 
other.” 





“I know,” said the tulip. “But I rea! 
ly mean it about those Holland folks. 
Did you never hear of the tulip-o-mania?’ 

“No,” said the bluet, shortly. 

“Tt was true, though,” continued the 
tulip; “and if you ever went in a house, 
you could find it in a dictionary, It broke 
out in Holland about two hundred anc 
fifty years ago, and was just as catching 
as mumps or measles. Nobody wanted 
to do anything but raise tulips, and our 
price went up enormously. When people 
paid so much for us, of course, if we 
didn’t grow well or died, they lost all 
their money, and lots of them got to be 
beggars on account of us. But then other 
folks raised such fine varieties of us and 
sold us for so much that they went about 
just rolling in money. The _ tulip-o- 
mania raged for years and years; but at 
last the Dutch got over it, though they 
still are very fond of us and the finest 
of us come from there.” Here the tulip 
spread itself a little wider and looked 
very self-satisfied. 

Just then suddenly the sunbeams hid 
under a cloud, and patter, patter, down 
came a shower of rain, and all the flow- 
ers stopped talking, so they could hurry 
to drink the silvery drops that filled 


‘their little cups. 





EVENING SONG 


[Sidney Lanier] 
Look off, dear love, across the shallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands, 
Ah! longer, longer, we! 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 

And Cleopatra night drinks all. ’Tis done, 
Love, lay thy hand in mine! 


Come forth, sweet stars,and comfort heaven’s 
heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted 
sands. 
O, night! divorce our sun and sky apart, 
Never our lips, our hands! 


RAINS TODAY IN FLANDERS 
[Eleanor C. Reed in New York Times] 
*Tis sweet to lie and listen to the rain 
Swish through the trees. 
A thousand thousand leaves 
Wake like a harp beneath the swift, sure 
touch, 
The silver fingers of the falling rain. 
How like a song it sounds— 
Some high, sweet litany, 
With notes unnumbered as the endless 
leaves! 


A thousand tones stirred from a thousand 
strings, 
All blended in the singing of the rain. 
Ah, after the wild thunder and the storm, 
The burst of lightning and the forked flame, 
The roaring torrent and the crashing sky, 
'Tis sweet to lie and listen to the rain! 


How strangely near seems boyhood’s far-off 
day, 

Now that I lie here dead, a nation’s man 

Full-grown! 

How strangely real comes back the boy I was! 

How closely press his old, forgotten dreams! 

Can you not see him leave the rain-drenched 
world 

To vanish up the musty attic stairs? 

There, sprawled for hours upon the dusty 
floor, 

He filled his soul with old, forgotten tales— 

Old lore of bloody combat, stirring deeds 

Of knights who fought the monsters of the 
world. 

At last the endless music of the rain 

Falling upon the roof—a magic song— 

Swept all his senses like a pleasant drug, 

Till, with his head soft-pillowed on his arm, 

He slept—forgetting all the tales of blood. 

Even so I rest it now upon my arm, 
Giving myself to pleasant dreams—with all 

The bloody strife forgot. 

So sweet it is 

To lie and listen to the falling rain! 
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ADMONITION 


[H. B. in London Times} 
The times are grave, and wise men mourn 
The ancient wisdom and her ways; 
The quiet folk are overborne, 
Nor simple sense has any praise; 
Debt counts as wealth, and pulp as gold; 
Hard work is shame, and thrift is greed; 
Only the bad are overbold— 
Take heed! Take heed! 


Riot and luxury and strife 
Go forward to their certain goal. 
The angry tongue, the fevered life, 
Burn like a furnace in the soul. 
Rolls on the torrent to the fall, 
Bearing with unarrested speed 
Our own and our dear country’s all— 
Take heed! Take heed! 


We need our fathers’ nobler ways; 
Old virtues founded on their faith; 

Their quiet homes, their ordered days; 
Their joy in work, their calm in death. 

Shall we, who love them, not proclaim 
Their merits for the present need, 

Their censure on our modern shame? 

Take heed! Take heed! 


A MAN WALKING 
(John R. McCarthy in Contemporary Verse) 


The gates of hell are very small; 

To get inside a man must crawl 
Upon his belly, like a snake, 

And grovel there, for hell’s own sake. 


Of all the many gates there be 
That lead to hell, youd could not see 
In all your years one gate so high 
That a man walking could get by. 
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The Kind Required.—The other day a 
negro went into a drug-store and said: 

“Ah wants one ob dem dere plasters 
you stick on yoah back.” 

“IT understand,” said the clerk. “You 
mean one of our porous plasters.” 

“No, sah, I don’t want none of your 
porous plasters. I wants de bes’ one you 
got.”—New York Globe. : 





The Basic Reason.—‘“To what do you 
attribute your long life, Uncle Mose?” 
asked a newspaper interviewer of a col- 
ored centenarian. 

“Becuz Ah was bo'n a long time back,” 
the old gentleman replied.—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Affection’s Fount.—WIFre (pleadingly) 
—‘T’m afraid, Jack, you do not love me 
any more—anyway, not as well as you 
used to.” 

Husspanp—“Why?” 

WirE—“Because you always let me get 
up to light the fire now.” 

HusBanp—“Nonsense, my love! Your 
getting up to light the fire makes me love 
you all the more.”—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Meeting Expectations. — The cheery 
caller tried to persuade old Aunt Martha 
not to dwell upon her troubles, telling her 
she would feel happier if she ignored 
them. ¥ 

“Well, honey,” said the old lady, “I 
dunno ’bout dat. I allus "lowed when de 
Lord send me tribulation he done spec’ me 
to tribulate.”—Boston Transcript. 


Veiled Proposal.—Prercy—‘“How would 
you—like to own—aw—a little puppy, 
Miss Dovely?” 

Miss D.—‘This is so sudden, Mr. Chap- 
pingham!”—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


Then Watch Out!—Jimmy — “Gee, a 
Jane must be interested in a guy when 
she begins to pick threads off’n his coat.” 

TommMy—‘Nothin’ to when she begins 
to pick hair off’n it!’ —Cartoons Magazine. 


Ring Repartee.—“Ah shuah does pity 
you,” said a colored pugilist to his oppo- 
nent as they squared off. “Ah was bohn 
with boxin’-gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” retorted the other; 
“and Ah reckon you’se goin’ to die de 
same way.’—Boston Transcript. 
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Wilson’s Certified Ham 


—juicy, tempting, delicious 


Most every one likes good ham, and when you 
can serve Wilson’s Certified Ham— baked—as 
the chief dish, the success of your dinner is abso- 
lutely assured. Certified Ham is tender, juicy, 
mildly sweet in flavor—and the rich savor and 
delicious quality tells of the careful selection and 
cure. Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Bacon, 
Certified Lard and other Certified products. You 
will find them as good as Certified Ham. 
*‘Wilson’s Meat Cookery’”—our book on the econom- 


ical buying and cooking of meats— free on request. 
Address, Department , Wilson & Co., Chicago. 



































BlackieS News 


0.M.Franklin Blackles Agéressin 


Mr. Cattleman: 


We have always told you that, when a dependable Blackleg Vaccine could 
be produced and sold for less than 40 cents per dose, we would do so. True to our 
word, we announce that the time has arrived. 

The new price is 25 cents per dose, effective March 15, 1921. 

The stockholders of this company are practically all extensively interested 
in the cattle business, therefore are fully aware of the problems confronting the in- 
dustry at this time. We propose to give you a quality Blackleg Vaccine at a price 
that is in keeping with the low prices of cattle. 

Reduced cost of calves (which is the chief item of expense in the produc- 
tion of the O. M. FRANKLIN GERM-FREE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN), reduced 
cost of other supplies and labor, with improved methods which facilitate quantity 
production, make it possible. You are going to get the benefit of these reductions 
all in one cut. 

The same high standard of quality will be rigidly maintained as in the past. 

We will very much appreciate the co-operation of cattle-raisers in securing 
a volume of sales that will permit us to hold the price of the ORIGINAL AND GEN- 
UINE O. M. FRANKLIN GERM-FREE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN down to this new 


low price. 





THIS TRADE MARK IS YOUR PROTECTION 





Price, 25 cents per dose; for 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written 
guarantee against loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, 
and 90-dose bottles. Our special syringe, $3.00. 





YOURS VERY TRULY, 


KansasBlackleg SerumCompany 


By CHAS. E. COLLINS, President 
SALES OFFICES 
AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER,COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SAN ANGELO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 
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